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@ them. He entered heartily into their amusements, 
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of Thomas Kerchever Arnold’s success in molding the 
character of his pupils is found in his deep love for 


as well as into their mental occupations. He brought 
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his own cultivated mind near to their minds, and 


away into life bearing with them something of the 
spirit of their great teacher. Dr. Arnold owed his 
success as a teacher to the insight he had into the 
inner life of his pupils, and to his knowledge of the 


awakened in them a love for the truth and good con- 
duct; and the boys who graduated from his school went, 


springs of human action——JOHN W. DICKINSON. 
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(Written for the Jvurna!.) 
AN OCTOBER DAY. 


BY 8 W. FORBES, 

We hear the blue-bird’s farewell note; 
In woods the blne-jays loudly call, 
And shrill-voiced chipmunks, far remote 

Seem shouting for the puts to fall. 


The penciled pines, agaiast the eky 
Stand, emblems of perpetual summer, 

While forests gay, their colors fly, — 
Glad greeting to this autumn comer. 


A tender hez23,—that like a dream 
Some heavenly moment will recall,— 
Falle o’er the shrubs that skirt the stream, 
Wraps vale and hil!; and over all 


The slanting sunlight’s friendly ray! 
As maiden dressed for lover’s eyes, 

The splendor of the red-ouk’s blaze 
‘The qaiet pasture glorifies, 


Now western hills, the sun has kissed, 

And turning sad, with fond ‘“ Good night,’’ 
From world of goid, and amethyst, 

Filings o’er the scene soft sunset light. 


THE TEACHER. 
BY MRS, C. E. WHITON-STONE. 
Unto an artist I imploring spake, 
* Paint me a fignre—with your eoul of fire; 
That shall embody light and eo inapire 
To larger deeds that the whole world will wake, 
And, as at stirring sound of bugle, take 
Truth’s highest citadel.’’ with desire 
I saw the artist, touched toimpulse higher 
Than even the stars, a reverent movement make 
As if in prayer; then on the canvas drew 
A group of children, with a Presence fair 
Set in their midet that, eun encircled, grew 
Into the Face sublime! —O Light of ages, where— 
Where other shall wa see the aymbol true 
Save in the splendour thon alone dost wear? 
— Boston Teachers’ Bazaar Book. 


- WHAT THEY SAY. 


Pror. Henry M. Tyter: The best rules of pedagog- 
ics are translated from the simplest laws of common sense. 


Supt. I. W. Prarr, Portland, Oregon: The efficiency 
of our schools is but the reflex of the qualification and 
general standing the teachers bring to their work. 


Supt. J. A. SHawan, Columbus, Ohio: One may be 
sound in scholarship, quick of perception, and fully up 
with the thought of the day, and yet hate children. 


George Hownanp: The recitation falls far short of 
its purpose in which the teacher does most of the recit- 
ing, however pleasing and attractive the exercise may be. 


Mararupe E. Corrin, Detroit: The child’s interest 
in what he is reading about, and consequently his desire 
to know what the book says, is the strongest stimulus 
which can be used in the teaching of reading. 


Supr. CaanninG Foutsom, Dover, N. H.: I have little 
sympathy with boys and girls who wish to go through 
the high school “ on flowery beds of ease ” without having 
their studies interfere with outside business or pleasure. 


Supt. Epwin P. Seaver, Boston: I have believed for 
a longtime that the written examination work in our 
schools is overdone. Too much time has been spent in 
this work, which might far better be spent in teaching or 
in studying. 


Suet. Orvitte T. Brigut, Cook County, Ill : It is 
only in rare cases that the superintendent finds special 
preparation for each day’s lesson and the teacher able to 
give an intelligent reason for whatever he or she proposes 
to do in each class and to show how it will stimulate the 
mental growth of the children. 


Prin. E. W. Coy, Cincinnati High School: In this 
intensely practical age we are in danger of thinking too 
lightly of the little refinements and gentle influences that 
come from daily contact with things that are beautiful 
and elevating. No investment pays better than the 
money expended in adorning the schoolroom and making 
it cheerful and inviting. 


Evcent Bouton, Ph.D, Bridgeport, Conn.: The 
preparation of pupils’ minds to receive instruction, the 
presentation of what is to be learned in such ways as will 
best remove needless difficulties and secure attention and 
make lasting impressions, the inspiring of the ambition 
and confidence of pupils, knowledge of the mental and 
physical powers of children and the motives which con- 
trol them, a perception of the difference between a lack 
of ability and a lack of disposition, an acquaintance with 
the successful and unsuccessful plans and methods which 
others have used in other times and places, and many 
other things of the same sort, are almost as essential to 
success in teaching as a knowledge of the subjects laid 
down in the course of study. 


DISCIPLINE. 


BY DR. W. T. HARRIS. 


All systems of city schools lay a great deal of stress on 
what is called the discipline of the school. This includes 
behavior as its chief item, and it stands, on the whole, 
for the moral side of education in the school. It does 
little good to talk morals to young people if they are in- 
dulged in their whims and caprices. The most effective 
moral training is that which forms habits of doing and 
acting in such a way as to aid others—one’s fellow-pupils 
and the teacher—in doing reasonable deeds In order 
to combine with one’s fellows, a pupil must be regular 
and punctual at school, industrious in learning his lessons, 
and careful not to interfere with others so as to prevent 
them from study. The discipline of the school requires 
a strict adherence to the forms of action that resemble 
those of a well-drilled company of soldiers. The pupil 
has two opposite kinds of activity, which he must learn 
to adopt and change with ease and rapidity. The first is 
the habit of individual industry, the absorption in his in- 
dividual task, oblivious to all else that is going on around 
him, either on the part of teacher or fellow-pupil. To 
be ablé to concentrate one’s mind on difficult subjects, in 
the midst of distracting environments, is a lesson of great 
value when learned. 

The pupil must learn, besides this, to pass into another 
frame of mind when he comes to the class exercise (or 
recitation, as it is called). He must become alert and 
critical then. He must be attentive to the teacher’s 
questions, to the answers of his fellow-pupils, and es- 
pecially to the explanations of the teacher ; for the great 
benefit of the class exercise over such instruction as one 
gets from a private teacher is to be found in the circum- 
stance that one learns to see the topic of the lesson 
through the minds of his fellow-pupils and through that 
of his teacher. In his own preparation of the lesson 
the limitations of his mind had led him to misconceptions ; 
these he sees corrected by his fellows and by the teacher. 
Other misconceptions are developed by his fellow-pupils, 
each one of whom has his own limitations of mind, not 
likely to be found in the others; these are corrected, and 
each one learns as much by this process of revising the 
statements of others as by his own study. 

Critical alertness, or the ability to watch with close at- 
tention the action of other minds, is a different kind of 
mental power from that kind of attention which shows 


itself in mental absorption in the subject itself. 

Besides these two kinds of attention, which the good 
school develops in its pupils through its discipline, there 
are many other features of moral character that go to 
the making of a good citizen which are acquired at school. 
The pupil must be silent and refrain from whispering or 
talking ; he must repress his tendency to prate or chatter ; 
he must learn to hold back the fierce impulse to utter 
himself and wait for reflections to come to his mind. 


THE FIRST YEAR IN GREEK. 


BY GEORGE A. WILLIAMS, VERMONT ACADEMY, VT. 


The question whether a knowledge of Greek is really 
essential to a liberal education is still open. While Greek 
no longer holds its prominent place in the regular courses 
of many colleges, it will always, for the student of liter- 
ary tastes, retain its rank as a culture-study. The move- 
ment against a Greek requirement, as a prerequisite to 
graduation from the “regular course,” has been, on the 
whole, favorable to Greek scholarship, and will continue 
so to be. Those best fitted to take Greek have “ elected” 
it, with a result advantageous both to those who study 
Greek and to those who do not. 

The ultimate object of the study of Greek is, first of 
all, to know, not Greek, but the Greeks. What this 
people and their achievements stand for in the world’s 
history, and especially in our modern civilization, is of 
too vital interest to be ignored or lost sight of in any 
scheme of education. Max Miiller’s declaration is in 
point, that no one can understand the real character and 
life of any people without a knowledge of their language, 
the highest expression and embodiment of that life. 

The purpose of this paper, however, is to outline a 
method for those beginning Greek, which shall, without 
real loss of time, effort, and interest, successfully intro- 
dace students to the language, and at the same time give 
them a firm and masterful grasp upon the rudiments. 

What shall be our purpose and aim in beginning 
Greek ? How shall the right beginning be made? 

The first year’s work iu Greek should give the student 
the mastery of at least three things,—(2) the furms, (b) 
the ordinary principles of syntax, (c) a vocabulary cov- 
ering at least one book of Xenophon’s Anablasis. This 
can be done in forty weeks so fully that the average stu- 
dent need not be in doubt, exceptional cases aside, as to 
either form, syntax, or signification. A true method will 
also give facility in translation from Greek into idiomatic 
English, and from English idiomatic Greek. 

We will not use an introductory book of Greek lessons, 
but begin at once with the Anabasis and the grammar. 
Our reasons are these: Xenophon bas a plain story to 
tell; in the first two chapters a simple and interesting 
one. A sentence taken in its connection is where it ought 
to be studied. Xenophon did not write his story simply 
to illustrate to nineteenth century boys and girls the prin- 
ciples of Greek grammar, though he does illustrate them 
most satisfactorily. The context often gives the key to 
the meaning, while the same sentence, as a fragment torn 
out, is often a well-nigh insoluble puzzle to the beginner. 
Besides there is an added interest in the story itself. 
Xenophon knew how to write Greek, and it is better to 
introduce our young Hellenists to their master directly. 
Zevopart ovotabjcora. The order of words, the em- 
phasis in the sentence, the force of the particles, and 
many other points that are often igaored, can be taken 
up as they stand in the text, and when so learned they 
are not as easily forgotten. 

There is no need to answer a question before it is 
asked. ‘There is no need to learn the first declension be- 
fore the second, or the w verb before the su-verb, or the 
active before the middle, or the present before the aorist. 
Why spend a day or a week upon the imperative when it 
is certain that no imperative forms will occur in Xeno- 
phon for weeks or months afterwards? Let your author 
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put his problems before you, and then solve them as he 
gives them, and you will master them without letting 
them master you. 

Finally, there is a direct saving of time. More ground 
can be actually covered in a year, with more complete 
mastery, greater interest and enthusiasm, and the draw- 
ing of a fuller appreciation of the noblest and most pol- 
ished language ever developed by a great people. 

To specify more explicitly: After learning the alpha- 
bet and the sounds of the letters, give as the first lesson 
the second declension of masculine and feminine nouns. 
This for Jeoe(ov. With this, take up the principles of 
accent involved in the words under consideration, co. - 
stantly giving full references tothe grammar. Next give 
lingual stems of the third declension, for Iagvoarios, 
with constant practice in writing all the paradigms on the 
board. Next take the present middle indicative of the 
o-verb for 7/)1007~, noting stem, thematic vowel, and end- 
ing. Learn the full declension of each noun, add in like 
manner the full conjugation of the tense. Why? This 
is contrary to a preceding statement, is it not? Appa- 
rently, but not really. We want material for oral and 
written work, and we wish to learn a few things “ for 
certain at the start. 

One fault of the purely ‘ inductive method,” so called, 
is that it compels a pupil to carry a large number of 
fragments in his mind till he later chances to find similar 
forms to associate them with. Meanwhile a large num- 
ber of these unrelated fragments drop through the sieve, 
and are lost before their co-ordinates are found. 


Continue, vides; is known from preceeding work ; so 
are Kugos, and vewregos. re- 
quires masculines of the first declension, and uy and d¢ 
are seen in their contrasting force at the very begianing. 
Do not neglect these little words at the start. They 
often give the real point in the sentence, and their force 
can be learned as easily now as ever. 

When jo%¢re is met, give the conjugation of the 
active imperfect of both Avo and oi/.¢o, with the rules for 
contraction and accent. Neither accent nor contraction 
give serious trouble taken up as they occur. 

Continue the work in this way, conquering one diffi- 
culty at a time. Insist upon absolute accuracy. Go 
slowly. Review constantly, but not in a mechanical way. 
When you come to izoijce require the aorist of yo8¢rei 
and also. When you meet require 
the first aorist active participles of all preceding verbs. 
We thus get constant review without mere repetition. In 
this way even difficult section five yields easily, and 
when six sections have been read, all the tenses of the 
verb have been met, and a large part of the declension 
of nouns, pronouns, adjectives and participles. Some 
two hundred short sentences have been turned into Greek. 

We are now ready to review, and in this review we 
learn the principle parts of all the verbs, regular-and ir- 
regular, that occur. 

About ten weeks are required for the work, but a glance 
through the passage will show at once what has really 
been accomplished. A wide breach has been made in 
the fortress walls; there isthe flush that betokens victory 
on every cheek, and the main battle has been already 
won. Subsequent work consists in forcing the contest to 
the citadel, gathering up the spoils, picking up the strag- 
glers, and receiving the submission of outlying posts. 
The first term completes Chapter I. The year finds 
Cyrus dead, and his army in perplexity, though often 
times a bright class may find Xenophon appointed 
OT ATHY OS. 

Prose composition should be a part of every lesson, 

I am now using Woodruff's little book with great satis- 
faction. It is on the true plan, and works admirably 
with the method outlined, though there is need to sup- 
plement it largely at first. Is the method hard for the 
students? Frankly, yes, at first, but what of it? It 
draws them out at every point, teaches them to observe 
and to think, and they are on the qui vive all the time. 
This is what niakes it hard, but all work is hard, and 
students do not object to something hard, if they like it, 
and find they are mastering something, making real 
progress. A class that has worked in this way will read the 
Anabasis with zest from beginning to end, and when they 
eross swords with Homer and Herodotus, or even with 
Plato and Thucydides, it will be with “ the stern joy that 
warriors fael, in foemen worthy of their steel.” 


BRITICISMS. 


BY PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


“Why,” says the traveler, “do English and Ameri- 
cans have £o different names for the same thing? Why 
do the English say railway where we say railroad? Why 
do they say‘ metals ’’ instead of “ rails,”—a ‘ goods train” 
instead of “ freight train’? It is hard answering these 
questions and many more. In some things we have fol- 
lowed a good example ; much argument has accustomed 
us to say “station” rather than “depot,” an awkward 
word which in its original pronunciation seems affected, 
and which as commonly spoken is neither British, French, 
nor Yankee. 

Argument has not changed our “elevator” into a 
“lift,” though good reason is given. You “lift up” and 
you “lift down,” but you can’t ‘elevate down.” The 
conductor of a British railway-train is a ‘‘ guard,” for he 
retains the name of his brother of the old-fashioned stage- 
coach, who used to go armed, and was expected to be, in 
any emergency, really the guard of passengers and property. 

Many travelers carelessly apply the word English to 
customs or language common to the whole of Great 
Britain. The proper word in such case is British, which 
is of general application, while English, Scottish, Welsh, 
mark what is peculiar to the separate nationalities. 

Newspapers, in advertisements, especially, offer many 
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illustrations of these peculiarities of speech, and remind a 
traveler strongly of the difference of fashions here, and 
there. The applicant for a situation as housekeeper, or 
saleswoman is not always mentioned as “a lady” desir- 
ing the place; that term is reserved for persons of a cer- 
tain rank; and a “saleslady” is a “thing unknown.” 

All these above mentioned are of Britith phraseology, 
but Scottish newspapers have many other phrases pecul- 
iarly their own. 

A house for sale is described as having “ three. public 
rooms, two bedrooms ’”’; the former are for general use, 
as parlor, dining-room,—while in British phrase, Scottish 
or English, a sleeping-room, large or small, is a bedroom. 

We have heard of “self-contained characters,” but 
here we find we can buy “a self-contained house,” i. ¢., 
one, though connected with others yet with its own separ- 
ate entrance, while, in certain “ apartments with main 
door,” we must share the public entrance ; and when we 
read of ‘‘bleaching-greens,”’ and of “furniture to be 
sold by public roup”’—how strongly are we reminded o 
our oft-read, long-loved Waverly Novels ! , 

We notice the advertisement of “a lair for sale” 
in some cemetery, and learn that it is a common term for 
a burial lot. 

Announcements of deaths and of marriages in British 
newspapers are usually more elaborate than in ours, and 
one fashion is quite useful. In Scottish papers may often 
be seen the pet name by which a bride has been known, 
given, directly after her own proper name :-—as “ —~to 
Agnes (Aggie) &¢” ; the same rale is observed in an- 
nouncing deaths. This is convenient, and would be wisely 
followed. It is not long since in a town in Massachusetts 
some persons were greatly shocked to learn of the death 


of a member of a family they had come to visit. They 
had known her for many years only by a sobriquet ro 
utterly different from her real name, that the announce- 
ment in the newspaper would convey no idea to them. 

Scott, in the “ Bride of Lammermoor” gives a letter 
from Lady Ashton, signed “ Margaret Ashton, otherwise 
Margaret Douglas.” This manner of signifying the 
maiden name of a married woman, is an old Scottish 
fashion, and not gone by. It is used on formal occasions, 
and may often be seen in epitaphs. 


WORLD’S EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS - (VIII) 


BY WILL S MONROE. 


Persons familiar with the excellence of the California 
schools are not a little disappointed to find that the best 
educational exhibit from the Pacific coast comes from the 
new state of Washington. Two reasons may be given 
for this failure of the golden state to meet the expectation 
of ber friends: first, the bad arrangement of the work 
sent, and second, the absence of school work from San 
Francisco and several other of the larger cities. The work 
was placed in the California building because of the ap- 
propriation, which made it possible to make the exhibit. 
The background of the display is not attractive and the 
arrangement of the work could scarcely have been worse. 
San Francisco sent nothing ; Los Angeles nothing bat a 
few pieces of drawing. Neither Sacramento nor Steckton 
sent any school work The exhibit from Oakland is the 
largest and the best. It compares favorably with the 
work of Eastern cities, The drawing is an attractive 
feature, being especially strong in historic ornament, 
with a good sequence of industrial drawing. The lan- 
guage and science papers throughout are well written and 
well illustrated; and the physiology papers from the 
grammar grades have attracted a good deal of attention. 
The high school werk in English is good, and there are 
some unique class book designs which would do credit to 
our best comic journals. 

Nowhere in the exhibit is there better work from a 
village school than that sent from Temescal. It is 
strong throughout and shows co-relation and _ intelli- 
gent application of modern educational theories. The 
language work is by all odds the best from California ; 
and the nature studies, the water color sketches, and the 
arithmetic papers, are very good. Pasadena sends some 
good work in elementary science and grammar grade 
English; and Pomona has some neatly illustrated papers in 
literature. The language lessons written from pictures 
in the district schools of Humboldt County are good, as 
are those on bees from Monterey County. The sponta- 
neous drawings from Napa are exceedingly suggestive, 
and Sonoma County makes a very full and creditable ex- 
hibit. The music from San Diego is very good, and the 
compositions on musical themes excellent. The elemen- 
tary science work is technical, but the history papers 
from the high school show careful work in that subject. 
American literature is the basis of some good illustrated 
language work from the grammar grades of National 
City. The state normal school at San José and the Cogs- 
well Manual Training School at San Francisco show ex- 
cellent results in manual training and related subjects. 
Mrs. Cooper sends some pretty nature studies in water 
colors and some interesting spontaneous drawings, and 
the Silver Street Kindergarten an excellent series of draw- 
ing, illustrating ‘“‘Seven Little Sisters.” The Leland 
Stanford Jr. University and the University of California 
exhibit photographs of their buildings. The statistical 
charts from the different counties give a good deal of im- 
portant data, and there are many relief maps from Cali- 
fornia, some of them good and many of them bad. The 
district schools of California make a better showing than 
the city schools. 

The children of Oregon paid for the state exhibit by 
penny collections. The Portland High School sends the 
note-books of the pupils in physics and chemistry. Rose- 
burg has some ingenious historical maps and some botan- 
ical work which is largely technical. Astoria aims to 
give language training by means of technical grammar, 
but the results are not flattering. Mental arithmetic is 
studied in the schools of Portland and at the Willamette 
University. There is a good deal of map work from 
Oregon, but it is chiefly in outline. 
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Washington has made a very pretty exhibit, and the 
three large cities—Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane—have 
all sent their best work. It has a good place in the 
Washington state building and is artistically arranged. 
Form study is given great prominence in the Seattle ex- 
hibit There 1s considerable work in reading and dia- 
critical marks. There is science work in all the lower 
grades, and it is intelligently developed. The history 
papers from the eighth grade are good, and the zodlogy 
papers in the high school are neatly illustrated with pen 
drawings. The geography work would be stronger if so 
much energy had not been expended on the details of 
outline maps. Infinite prettiness is a fault of the map 
work at Tacoma, too. But Tacoma has some good object 
and physio'ogical drawings, and the language work above 
the primary grades is good. The high school work in 
geonetry, physics, and chemistry shows strength. There 
are some neatly developed botany lessons, and the pri- 
mary reading is better illustrated than the primary lan- 
guage. Spokane has not been outdone by Seattle and 
Tacoma in the display of good work. Her wood carving 
is the best from the Pacific coast, to except, perhaps, that 
of the Cogswell Manual Training School. The language 
work is not strong, but the modeled fruits are quite nat- 
ural and prettily colored. The model of the ship “ Santa 
Maria,” by the pupils of the high school, is a splendid 
piece of work. The exhihit from Olympia is extensive, 
but it does not approach that of the three cities already 
named. The best county school exhibit from Washing- 
ton is that of Whitman County. Pallman, Colfax, and 
several other of the smaller towns send a good deal of 
written work, and some of it is good. 


A WORD ON GRAMMAR. 


BY PROF. HIRAM H. BICE. 


It was my privilege to be present recently at the 
semi-annual teachers’ institute of one of the largest 
counties of Illinois. The state superintendent was there ; 
the principals of some of the foremost preparatory schools 
of the state were there ; professional institute instructors 
were there. The meeting was an inspiring one. Many 
subjects were discussed, and much valuable information 
and many helpful thoughts came out in the session. 

Among the topics on the program was “ English Gram- 
mar.’ The subject was handled by two speakers, both 
of whom treated it in an interesting way. As I listened, 
I could not help thinking, however, of this question, 
‘Why is is that we approach English grammar in an 
entirely different way from that in which we attack the 
grammar of other languages?” Is there something 
essentially sui generis in the grammatical phenomena of 
the English language which can be mastered only by 
peculiar methods? Certainly no one will contend that 
we study English as we study French or German. Is it 
because these are strange languages and English is our 
own? Why is it that upon highly inflected forms of 
speech, like the languages mentioned, we do not put so 
wuch time and work as upon our own? 

When we begin the study of German we start out with 
a bulky grammar. We have recitations upon its contents 
five times a week. We have practical work in sentence- 
buildiog, in translating, in writing, We hear the lan- 
guage spoken—a little if the teacher is a poor one, a 
great deal if a good one. We very soon begin to read. 
A new book is required; the reader is bought, and we 
thereafter divide our time between the two books, putting 
the larger share on the reading, and clearing up difficult 
or unfamiliar points by proper references to the grammar. 
From this time on the grammar takes a subordinate 
place; it becomes a guide to study, not its subject. 

Is it so in teaching English grammar? Do we put in 
our pupils’ minds only that which is to illumine the prob- 
lems of the spoken thought and the written sentence? 
When the writer studied his English grammar he learned 
that adjectives had gender, number, and case ; that verbs 
had a great many impossible things, ete. We have 
lopped off a large part of this useless grammatical lum- 
ber, but are there not some dead branches still left ? 

Why do we put so much time on abstract grammar ? 
This is not what will be valuable to us in the years to 
come. Is it necessary to put years of time on the drill 
in forms, moods, tenses, classes of nouns, etc.? Six 


months of diligent study on the part of the pupil will put 
him in possession of all the principles which he needs in 
order to grasp the grammatical relations and correct uses 
of the words which he finds in his reader. From that 
time let him get all his grammar from his reader, care- 
fully applying, under his teacher’s watchful eye, the rules 
which he has studied in the grammar. No one ever de- 
rived any real good from ipse dixit study. If th> child 
cannot see that a certain statement is so by his own expe- 
rience of the assertions made in it, he does not assimilate 
it, and by accepting it he does violence to his conscience. 
What the child needs is practical work in the determina- 
tion of relationship and difference, and this he will get 
by applying his grammatical study in the reader. When 
he does this, a wonderful light will fall upon him as to 
the usefulness of grammar. Most of us who studied the 
subject ten or fifteen years ago could not see any utility 
in it. That condition of belief has not entirely died out 
in the intervening period. 

If the child comes to the class with wrong notions as 
to the use of words and with incorrect forms, it certainly 
is not the best way to put him on the right path to tell 
him that the grammar has a rale which says that he must 
not use such words or such ways of speaking. Put him 
to reading and talking and make him see why these 
things are so. The time spent by children on useless 
study of English grammar, if valued at the lowest wage 
rate paid to the daily laborer, when added up would 
more than pay the national debt. And thousands of 
teachers over this land are still at it. 

If, then, we can master French grammar in two terms 
sufficiently for us to take up a French book and read it 
under the teacher’s guidance and assimilate our rules by ap- 
plying them, can we not do the same thing in our English ? 
The writer studied English grammar four years. Before 
this he had studied reading four years, but knew nothing 
of grammar then. After this he began Latin. He never 
understood English grammar till then. When he began 
to apply the rules in the reading and to see why they 
were 80, the whole thing dawned upon him, and as in the 
case of all new discoveries of knowledge, the effect was a 
most pleasing one. But he cannot yet see why he could 
not have had that pleasure six years earlier. 


“ UNLEARN.” 


BY GEO. A. STOCKWELL. 


A student in France writes to a paper that in his study 
of the French language it was necessary ‘to unlearn”’ 
much that he learned in this country. 

“ Unlearn ” is not a barnacle of recent growth, but the 
use of it appears to be increasing, and the cause is easy 
to find. We are hurrying on at such a pace that even 
the language is crippled. The economist, or, forsooth, 
the utilitarian, according to his idea, often an obstruction- 
ist, declares that ‘‘unlearn’’ is good enough, that every 
word or phrase representing an idea may be admitted to 
full fellowship in the language. This appears to be good 
ground on which to set up a standard, but it is untenable. 
I read in the daily paper that the police gobbled up “ three 
rascals.” We knew what happened to the three rascals, 
but no man will advocate the use of “ gobbled up.” 

Man learns by a definite process, but to unlearn by any 
process whatsoever is beyond the range of possibility. 
Knowledge may be revised, corrected, but unlearned, 
never. Men say, “I try to forget.” It may be inferred, 
then, that a definite process is within reach by which any 
one may forget; but the more a man tries to forget, the 
more will the mind be impressed; even the desire, the 
resolution to forget, may cause the mind to fasten its hold 
and to keep it forever. Thus with unlearn. 

The Century Dictionary presents the old formula and 
defines ‘“‘ unlearn” as the direct, deliberate act of putting 
away what has been learned. Man cannot put away 
knowledge like an old coat. It was not necessary for the 
student in France to use “unlearn” if it were a proper 
term. If what he learned in this country was wrong, he 
did not learn French in this country, and therefore when 
he went to France it was necessary “to learn” French— 
that is the word, for unlearning in this case was learning. 
‘‘ Unlearn ” is contrary to all sense and reason, inelegant, 
shiftless, really illiterate, and an advocate of pure speech 
should protest against its use, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Tuts is the season to emphasize civics. 


By no one thing are the graduates of the schools more 
judged than by. the letters they write in a business, 
social, and friendly way. The schools must teach much 
along this line. 


Exercise the will of the child. Have a sort of “ will 
athletics” for the strengthening and controlling of the 
will. Almost all disobedience arises from the untrained 
will, while much of the intellectual inability comes from 
the same source. The teacher who studies the child’s 
will, and cultivates it wisely, is doing for the child, the 
school, and himself a great service. 


THERE is to be in the city of Berlin, through the gen- 
erosity of the late Arthur Kube, a retreat for aged teach- 
ers, where they can live in comfort when their labors are 
over. There has been some talk of something of this 
kind in America, and it is sure to come at no distant day 
if financial prosperity continues. The various teachers’ 
indastrial aid associations are enlisting the sympathies and 
focusing the attention of philanthropists upon the needs 
of earnest teachers after they step aside from active work. 


GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY QUESTIONS. 


1. Which state was settled by the Dutch? 2. Swedes? 
3. Which of the forty-four states were settled by the 


Spaniards? 4. French? 5. English? 6. Americans ? 

‘7. What place was first settled in Connecticut? 8. 
Maryland? 9, New Jersey? 10. Vermont? 11. Ken- 
tucky? 12. Ohio? 13. Indiana? 14. Illinois? 15. 
Michigan ? 


‘ 16. Mention some of the tropical plants most remark | 
able for the amount of food which they furnish in return 
for a small amount of labor. 

17. Why is Sweden noted for the manufacture of 
matches ? 

18. Name what you consider to be the ten most impor- 
tant rivers of the United States. 


AS OTHERS SEE IT. 


A good plan. Go out into the hall and close your 
schoolroom door behind you. Then play you area visitor 
and walk in. Try to see just how the room and the 
pupils look to a stranger. Examine the whole effect erit- 
ically ; give attention to details of floor, windows, cur- 
tains, condition of teacher’s desk, pupils, general appear- 
ance—hair, faces, clothing, manner of sitting, ete. My 
word for it, you will discover some things that ought to 
be changed and you will say, mentally, ‘‘Why did I 
never notice that before ? ”— Intelligence. 


GRADED READING IN U. S. HISTORY. 


BY WILBUR F, GORDY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


The list given here is by no means exhaustive. Many 
books of equal merit might easily be added ; but the orig- 
inal design was to name only a small number of books 
known to be accessible to the children for whom they were 
specially intended. The children can find the books 
either in their own school library or in the public library 
of the city. 

It is not supposed that all children in any grade can 
read with intelligent interest the books named for that 
grade, nor is any strict classification by grades here out- 
lined. Some pupils in Grade V. and VI., for instance, 
might well read books named in Grade VII, and nearly 
all the books placed in V. and VI. can be read with ad- 
vantage in the last three grades, in cases where such read- 
ing has not been done before reaching these grades. For 
practical purposes, however, it is believed the grading 
will be found convenient and helpful. Special emphasis 
may we’: be placed upon the value of Scudder’s “ Wash- 
ington,” “ Franklin’s Autibiography,” and Coflin’s “ Lin- 
coln.” These books should be read by every Amer- 
ican boy or girl that passes through our grammar grades. 
When the school ig outside of Connecticut, Sanford’, 
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* Connecticut ” should be replaced by the history of the 
pupil’s own state. 
Grape IV. 
Blaisdell: Stories of the Civil War. 
Johonnot: Stories of Heroic Deeds. 
o Stories of Our Country. 
Watson: Boston Tea Party. 
“ Noble Deeds of Our Fathers. 


Grapes V. anp VI. 


Coffin: Old Times in the Colonies. 
“Boys of ’76. 
Cooke: Stories of the Old Dominion. 
Drake: The Making of New England. 
Harland: Mary Washington. 
Hawthorne: True Stories from New England History. 
Lossing: Mary and Martha Washington. 
The Two Spies. 
Moore: Pilgrims and Paritans. 
Scudder: George Washington. 
Wright: Children’s Stories in American History. 
“ Children’s Stories of American Progress. 


Grave VII. 


Bolton: How Success is Won. 
Coffin: Abraham Lincoln. 

“ Drum-Beat of the Nation. 

“ Freedom Triumphant. 

us Marching to Victory. 

Redeeming the Republic. 
Custer: Boots and Saddles. . 
Drake: The Making of the Great West. 
Ellet: Domestic History of the Revolution. 
Fiske: War of Independence. 
Franklin: Autobiography. 

Sanford: History of Connecticut. 


Grave VIII. anp IX. 


Coffin: Building the Nation. 
Dawes: How we are Governed. 
Grant: Personal Memoirs. 
Parkman: Conspiracy of Pontiac. 

Montcalm and Wolfe. 
Roosevelt : The Winning of the West. 


GLASS. 
BY CHARLES GRAHAM. 


One of the most interesting exhibits at the World's 
Fair this summer was that of the Libby Glass Works. 
Housed in a separate building, conveniently arranged, 
the operations of glass-making were carried on in full 
view of the spectators. 

It was an excellent illustration of object teaching, and 
few visitors departed without a good idea of how glass is 
manipulated and treated. Teachers who were there will 
be able to give a lesson on one of the commonest of sub- 
stances and yet one of most important and necessary sub- 
stances of the age. Even those who did not see this ex- 
hibit but who are willing to read up a little, can, I think, 
with the help of the material here given, have a lesson 
alike interesting and profitable. 

The children will tell you of the various uses to which 
glass is put. This should be followed by a discussion of 
the qualities which render it useful for these purposes. 
Thus, window panes are needed to keep out rain and cold 
and at the same time admit the light. Glass will not 
rust, is durable, and can be easily cleaned. The one 
quality which detracts from its usefulness is its brittle- 
ness. But though so brittle when solid, in its molten state 
it is very ductile. This quality allows it to be molded 
into any desired shape which it retains on cooling. 

Glass is composed of sand, melted with some alkaline 
substance The ingredients vary for the different kinds 
and grades of glass, bat the sand and alkali are always 
used. Coloring matter can be added and any desired 
shade or hue obtained. 

If possible show here a picture of glass furnace and 
pots. The pots are filled with materials in proper pro- 
portions and the contents melted down or fused, the pre- 
cess occupying from fifty to sixty hours. At the end of 
this time the molten glass is ready to be formed into any 
article required. The processes by which an ordinary 
drinking goblet is made from the molten glass are some- 
what as follows ; 


a. A ball of molten glass gathered out of the pot with 
the blowing-iron, and rolled on the marver to expand it a 
little (Fig. 1). 

b. The ball is then expanded to the required size by 
blowing through the hollow tube (Fig. 2). 

c. A piece of molten glass is next fastened to the thick 
end of the bulb, and eut to the required size by the 
shears (Fig. 3). This is to form the stem. 

d. The stem shaped by the use of the purcellas (Fig. 4). 

e. Another lump of softened glass is next fastened to 
the stem so as to form the foot (Fig. 5).. 

+. The foot is now shaped as shown in Fig. 6, and 
finished as shown in Fig. 7. 

g. The workman now fixes the pontil to the under sur- 
face of the foot by means of a small piece of glass, as 
at Fig. 8. It is by this red that the workman holds the 
object during the remainder of the operation. 

h. The upper portion of the vessel is next separated 
from the lower, as shown in Fig. 9. 

i. The vessel is now eut to the proper size with the 


shears, as shown in Fig. 11. Figure 12 shows the finished 
article with the pontil affixed. The red is removed by a 
sharp blow. 

Oue of the most important operations in the manafac- 
ture of glass articles is that of annealing, by which the 
glass is rendered somewhat less brittle. This is done by 
moving the object through an oven where the heat varies 
from a very high temperature down to that of the atmos- 
phere. This regular and gradual cooling greatly im- 
proves the glass ; in fact, were it not for this, the glass 
would be unfit for use. 


“KING'S FINGERS.” 
BY FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD, 
‘' Lobelia attired like a queen in her pride.” 
—Mrs. Sigourney. 

Ouae of our most brilliant wild-flowers is the cardinal 
flower, or ‘ King's Fingers.” It is both a summer and 
an autumn flower, coming in with the heat and going out 
with the frost. 

My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked with thee; 
The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 
Who, from the knarled old tree 

Beside the door sang clearly all day long. 
And I, secure in childish piety, 

Listened as if I heard an angel sing 

With news from heaven, which he could bring 
Freeh every day to my untainted ears, 
When birds and flowers and I were happy peers, —Lowe//, 


When do we first hear of the cardinal flower? Where? 
By whom? Of what country is it a native? Whence 
came its popular name ? 

Why is it called “a very brave plant’’? Who so 
called it? Why is it impossible to miss its imperial 
presence? Why is it “the flower of the scarlet hat ” ? 
OF what is it an emblem ? 

Whence came its color? 

** From the raby throat of the hemmiog-bird as he paused to taste 

Of thy blashiag lip; or no! from the red-bird’s fiery wing, 


As he sped to bis nest yet farther deep in the tangled swamp.”’ 
—Herbert Crombie Howe, 


It has “the supremest expression ” of red, “ the color 
likest blood,” as the old Saxon writers said of the car. 
bunele. 

Is is always constant in color? What is a “sport”? 
Name some “ sports” of the cardinal flower. How does 
it compare witb the brilliant colors of the autumn woods ? 
with the verbena® the salvia? 

To what genus does it belong? How many species 
does the genus comprise ? How many belong to this 
country? What is the derivation of its generic name ? 
Who was Plumier? For what was he noted? To what 
flowers is it related botanically? In what respects is it 
like them ? 

What is the color of the leaves? their arrangement ? 
form? margin? Deseribe the calyx tube. Is it adhe- 
rent to the ovary? What is the shape of the corolla? 
Describe the lower lip; the upper lip. How do the flow- 
ers grow? What is the form of the flower cluster? 
How many stamens has it? How are they united? 
What is the position of the anthers’ Describe the style. 
Where does the capsule open? What is the size of the 
seeds ? 

In what part of this country has it not yet been found ? 
In which month is it most abundant? How high does is 
grow? What is a perennial flower? What is its “hab- 
itat”’? Describe its choice of a home. 

How can it be made easy of cultivation? Why is ita 
cosmopolitan flower? Whatis pollen? Where is it pro- 
duced? How does the pistil grow? What is polleniza- 
tion? Why ia the cardinal flower not self-fertilized ? 
With what flowers in its wild state may it be crossed ? 
Why do not the bees carry the pollen? What bird per- 
forms the work? What name is given to flowers which 
are cross-fertilized by birds ? 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 
BY SARAH E. SCALES, LOWELL, MASS. 


What color is the spring foliage? the summer foliage ? 
Which trees are the first to change their color? 

What trees are the most brilliant? What vines? Name 
all these that you find of ared color or shade? 

Notice the shrubs, and see what color they show. 
Some trees show clear yellow, others yellow and green, 
while still others rusty yellowish brown. What are their 
names ? 

Is there much pare color in the autumn leaves? Why 


do they look brighter at a distance ? 
Does the frost change the leavesin color? What effect 


do early frosts have ? 

What trees do you find near the water? On the moun- 
tain side? What upon land that has been burned over ? 

Do you know of any trees that show green leaves all 
the year? 

Have you gathered many kinds of autumn leaves? 
How many? Make manilla books for all, and each one 
press, mount and label one of each kind found in vicinity. 


SHORT COURSE IN MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING.—(VIL) 


BY A. A. UPHAM, 


Whitewater (Wis.) Normal Schoo!; Author of “Fifty Lessons 
in Wood Working.” 


Former articles in this seiies have appeared in issues of Feb. 16, 
March 23, April 6, May 11 and 25, and Sept, 14.] 


Lesson VITI. 


To reduce the thickness of a board. 

Material: The same piece. Gauge from one of the 
broad faces on both narrow faces, to plane the piece 4” 
thinner. Fasten the piece into the vise, or place it 
against the bench-stop, and plane against the grain 
until it is nearly the required thickness; then turn it 
around, and finish with the smoothing plane set very fine. 

In using the smoothing plane, the left hand grasps 
around the front end of the plane. When the piece is 
finished down to the marks, it may be gauged again, and 
so on, till the piece is too thin to use. If an iron bench 
stop is used, now is the time to be careful and not get the 
plane iron against it. 

Sometimes a board is warped so that it does not lie 
flat on the bench or other plane surface, In this case, 
two corners diagonally opposite, must be planed. Take 
@ board a foot long, and six inches wide, that is warpe?: 
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To test a board for this, take two pieces about two feet 
long, and two inches wide, very accurate and thin on one 
edge. Such boards used for this purpose are called 
winders. Lay one on its edge across the warped board 
at one end, and the other at the other end. Sight across 
them, and it will then be seen which corners of the board 
must be worked off to make it plane. Work off a little 
and test, and repeat till the top surface of the winders 
are parallel. (Fig. 23.) 

Now set the gauge a distance equal to the thinnest 


Fig. 23, 

part of the board or any required thickness, and gauge 
from the finished side. Plane to the marks, and the 
warped board will be reduced to a plain one of uniform 
thickness. The ends may be smoothed with a block plane 
set very fine. Mark very accurately with a try square 
and knife all around ,,” from the end. Fasten the piece 
with the vise down py low as possible. Let it extend 
down by the side of the screw of the vise. Plane from 
the edge to the middle, and avoid letting the plane cut 
over the farther edge. (See Fig. 17.) The piece must 
be often tarned, and the plane must be held so that the 
bit cuts at an angle. (See Fig. 13.) 


OCTOBER BIRTHDAYS. 


BY OLIVE E, DANA, 


LIVING AUTHORS. 


I. EpMuND CLARENCE STEDMAN, American poet, journalist, 
and critic, was born in Hartford, Conn., Oct. 8, 1833. His boy- 
hocd was passed in the home of his great uncle, an eminent jarist, 
and he entered Yale at sixteen, displaying during his college life 
unosual literary ability. At nineteen he became editor of the Nor- 
wich Tribune, and three years later removed to New York, where 
he was connected with leading newspapers, and began aleo to pub- 
lich bis poems. He was war correspondent at the front to the New 
York World, sending graphic and thrilling letters from the field of 
battle. 

Ia 1864 he published ‘‘ Alice of Monmouth: An Idyl of the 
War,” following it with many poems for occasions on patriotism 
and li'erary items; and in 1875 appeared his noble volume, “ Vic- 
torian Poets—‘' for the pericd covered by it, . .. the most pro- 
found, comprehensive, avd lacid literary exposition that has ap- 
peared in this country or eleewhere.”’ 

Ten years later appeared its companion volume, completing a 
mort exhaus'ive, critical, scholarly, and yet appreciative history of 
the poets and poetry of the English-speaking world in the nine- 
teenth century. His own poems had, meanwhile, become dear to 
countlezs readers, and his own earnest and blameless life enhances 
the charm of their nobility of thought and purity of expression. 

Readings or Recitations: ‘* The Diacoverer,’’ ‘‘ Seeking the May 
Flower,” The Ordeal by Fire,’’ ‘‘ The Doorstep,’’ ‘* Flood-Tide.”’ 


Il. Groner W. CABLE, American author, was born in New 
Orleans, Ost. 12, 1844. His father was a Virginian; his mother 
was of New England ancestry. At fourteen, being now fatherlese, 
he left school and went to work in the New Orleans Castom House. 
At nineteen he enlisted in the Confederate army. During his army 
life he studied diligently in his leisare hours Latin and the higher 
mathematics, laying the foundations of the broad cal:ure of his 
matorer years. After the war was over he became a civil engineer, 
and afterward a journalist. 

In 1879 he published ‘* Old Creole Days’’; a year later, ‘“‘ The 
Grandissimes’’ ; and the following year, ‘‘ Madame Delpbioe.’’ Al 
these books pictare Creole life in New Orleans with striking vivid- 
ness, and are characterized by a faithful knowledge of human nature, 
by warm sympathy, by a achle ideality, and a wise and courageous 
philosophy. 

Mr. Cable is now a resident of Northampton, Mass. He has 
written much and helpfully on Southern questions, and since he has 
been a resident of New England, has been active with voice and 
pen in farthering many enterprises undertaken for public good, and 
especially in farthering popular culture. 

Readings: From ‘* Madame Delphine,’’ The Silent South,’’ 
Creole Days,’ or Dz. Sevier.” 


IIL. Wirt CARLETON, American poet, was born in Michigan, 
Oct. 21, 1845. His father was a New Eogland man, and a pioneer 
setiler; his mother, a woman of poetic gifte and rare womanliness. 

He fitted himself for college by strenuous effort, finding it neces 
sary to continue both his exertions and economies throughout his 
college course, which he was not able to begin until his twenty-firet 
year. He graduated from Hilledale with honors in 1869, and at 


once obtained a modest position on a Chicago newspaper, which he 
exchanged soon after for a more lucrative one at Hillsdale. Bat 
his poems soon began to be read and loved, and before the appear- 
ance of ‘‘ Farm Ballads,’’ his second volume of verses, in 1873, his 
popularity wae assured. 

Mr. Carleton is very suovcessfal as a lecturer, falfilling in this wise 
one of h’s boyish ambitions—and especially so asa reader of his own 
versee. He resides in Brooklyn. 

Recitations : ‘* The First Settler’s Story,’’ ‘‘ Over the Hill to the 
Poorhouse,’’ “ Oat of the Old House, Nancy,’ “‘ Worried About 
Catherine,” ‘‘ The March of the Children.”’ 


IV. THomas Huaues, English author, was born at Newbary, 
England, Oct. 20, 1823. He was educated at Ragby and Oxford, 
and began the study of law. In 1848 he was admitted to the bar, 
and became queen’s counsel in 1869. 

He was for many years a member of Parliament—of the liberal 
party—and is distinguished for his untiring ¢fforts in behalf of the 
working people, and for his labors in the interests of education. 
He has written several books, the best-known of which ie that classic 
of school life, ‘‘ Tom Brown at Rugby,’ and its companion vol- 
ume, “* Tom Brown at Oxford.” 

Readings: From the above-named books. 

Il. 

I. HELEN Hunt JAcKsoN, American author, poet, and re- 
former, was born in Amherst, Mass., Oct. 18, 1831, and died in 
San Francisco, Aug. 8, 1885. Her parents died when she was 
twelve years old, and she was educated in the school of John S. C. 
Abbott in New York. 

She was thirty-four years old and alone in the world, having re- 
cently been bereaved of husband and child, when she began to 
write. The help her writings gave to othera was her inspiration, 
and she was earnest and painstaking to an unusual degree of exact- 
ing of herself the best work she was capable of doing, and eparing 
no labor in revising and pruning her manuscripts. 

Perhaps her poems are ber most characteristic work, and they 
hold a high rank in American poetry, but the work which called 
forth her most ardent enthusiasm and enlisted her powers to the 
full was in behalf of the American Indians— oppressed, defrauded, 
and down-trodden. To this work she turned in middle life, and 
henceforward devoted to it her best energies, with results that can- 
not even yet be compated, For their sake she wrote “ A Century 
of Dishonor,’’ representing much research and patient labor, and 
her ‘‘ last and greatest work,’’ the exquisite and touching story of 
Ramona.”’ 

Recitations : From her poems. The sonnet ‘‘ Ostober,’’ ‘‘ Spin- 
ning,” Opportunity,’’ “ God’s Lighthonses,’’ The Way to Sing.’’ 


II. THomAs B. MACAULAY, English historian and essayist, 
was born Oct. 25, 1800, and died Dec. 28, 1859. Educated at 
Cambridge, he became a teacher at twenty-two, to relieve his father 
of the burden of his college expenses. He took his degree in 1824; 
he studied for the bar, and diligently, though he had determined 
to make literature the real work of his life. At twenty-five his 
eseay on Milton appeared in the Edinburgh Review, and it made 
him famous. 

In 1830 he entered Parliament, and there made powerful speeches 
on the leading questions of the day; but he resigned his seat four 
years later to go to India as a member of the Sopreme Conncil, 
with, as his immediate object, the preparation of a new penal code 
of Indian law. The studies requisite for this undertaking resulted 
in two of hia most brilliant essaye,on ‘* Lord Clive’’ and ‘‘ Warren 
Hastings.’’ 

Some ten years after his retarn to England appeared the two 
opening volumes of his famous “ History of England.’ To this 
work he devoted the arduous labors of nearly twenty years, con. 
salting innumerable authorities, visiting important localities, and 
remaining for weeks in the neighborhood of some famous battlefield 
which he wished to describe, adding fall and exact knowledge to 
his already great learning, and illumining both by his pictureeque 
and vigorous narration. In his private life he was upright, sincere, 
reverent, and gentle, winning love and tender remembrance as well 
as a singularly brilliant fame. 

Readings: From his essays and from the ‘‘ Lays ot Ancient 
Rome.’’ 

Ill. JoHN KEATS, Eaglish poet, was born in London, Ost. 29, 
1795, and died in Rome in 1821. He was sent with two brothers 
at an early age to school at Enofield, where he remained till he was 
fourteen. He was careless of rank, but an earnest reader, and was 
apprenticed for four years, at the age of fifteen, toa surgeon. At 
the end of that time he went to London, ‘‘to walk the hospitals,’ 
and there made the acquaintance of Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, and other 
authors of the time. Enacouraged by their appreciation, be pub- 
lished a volume of his poems, but the book attracted little atten- 
tion. A second volume, however, drew upon him the wrath of the 
reviewers, more, perhaps, on account of the coterie to which Keats 
belonged than because of the book itself. 

His health failing, he was sent to Italy, but not until he had 
published a collection of verses, which incladed some of his choicest 
poems—the odes ‘‘ To a Nightingals’”’ and ‘* To a Grecian Urn,”’ 
and ‘* The Eve of St. Agnes,”’ ‘‘ Ieabella,’’ and others. 

He was baried in Rome, near where Shelley was afterwards laid, 
and above his grave is the epiteph he had chosen for himself: 
** Here lies ons whos) name was writ in water.’’ Yet time has 
been kinder to him than he feared. His poems not only have their 
own high place ia English verse after these many years, but their 
inflaence has been very strongly manifet in the works of other 
poeta, and in the development of modern English poetry. 

Recitations: From his poems. “To Autumn, “ Fairy Song,” 
and ‘' Ode to a Grecian Urn,’’ 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 


ading, Pa. 


SOLUTIONS OF SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 


(24) By “AvpHA,” Washington, D C.— Upon a circular 
table, radius r, a variable equare plate, side not exceeding rj 2, is 
thrown at random. What is the chance that the plate will lie 


whvily on the table ? 
B 


Sclution by the Evditor. 

Ifr = the radius of the tab.e, then r/2 = a side of the largest 
square plate that can lie wholly on the table. Let AB = 2z, then 
OP = (r? — 22) xr... (1). 

Obviously the centers of all the rquare plates greater than ABCD 
are within the circle O — PGH. Thatis, the number of favorable 
chances is proportional to the area of the circle 0 — PGI, and 
the whole number of chances is proportional to the area of the 
table. Putting s = 4r/2, and then makiog 


A= dx == jn sea 
0 
the required chance becomes 


( 46 ) Determine the ratio of x to y, in the equations: 
ax? + bry + cy2=d... (1), 
bx? + cry + ayi=d... (2). 
TEACHER, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Solution by the Editor. 
Sabtracting the given equations, then dividing by y*, and repre- 
senting x -- y by k, we have 
(a — b)k®? + (6—c)k + (ec—a)=0... (3). 
— — [lb — c)? — (a — — a)] 
2(a — 6) 
which is the ratio required. 


2) 2) = .69526+. 


(4), 


(54) By J. W. P., Baltimore, Md.—Give the shortest method 
for developing the determinant, 
| + 1, 1 
Method by the Editor. 
Represent the colamna of the given determivant by (1), (2), (3), 
(4). After performing the operations (1) -- (2), (2) — (3), 
(8) — (4), we obtain 


a 9 6, 1 
am 0, 1 
0, O,—d,i+d 
1 
=al—e ¢, 1 b|—c, c, 1 | 
0,—d, 1+d 0,—d,1+d 
= abed +- bed fia eda + dab + abc 


PROBLEMS PROPOSED FOR SOLUTION, 

(55) By W. F. D., Fort Worth, Ter.—P-cove that if two chords 
of a circle intersect at right angles, the sum of the eqaares on the 
segments = the equare on the diameter, 

(56) A.C, G., St. Paul, Minn.— Given 

ax? + bry + cy2=d... (1), 
bz? + cry +ay2=d... (2), 
to find x and y. 
(57) By MorGAN Davis, New Orleans, La.—Redace by 
elliptic functions 
t= 
Yes) 47 Vita —y) — 

(58) By Cambridge, Mass.—Give the 

shortest way of solving 


x y ad 
x 
+ + - B... (2) 


(59) By C. H. GRAHAM, Ann Arbor, Mich —What three im- 
portant conditions are presupposrd in 
(a + + (6 +ce)yz + (c a)zx 
=(a+b+c)(x+y +2— x4)? 
(60) By W. M., Terre Haute, Ind.—Redace 
d*6 Prg 


| 

| 
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ConTINUALLY emphasize the importance of personal 
and schoolroom neatuess. 


Ir requires great skill to throw the non essentials of a 
subject into the background and still retain them in the 
picture. 


THe JoURNAL does not endorse all the ‘ What They 
Says,” but it is not often that the editor does not rejoice 
in the fact that each has been said whether he endorses the 
sentiment or not. 


Tue labor commissioner of Iowa has been investigating 
the salaries of teachers’ in that state. Returns from about 
one tenth of the whole number show an average salary of 
but $243.16 a year for women and $298.30 for men. 


Tr is to be hoped that the World’s Fair has put end 
forever to exhibiting ‘‘ examination papers” at an Expo- 
sition. Very much of this work at Chicago was a 
humiliation. Worked-out problems and diagrammed sen- 
tences were notattractive in such a progressive atmosphere 
as Jackson Park. 


Ir is currently reported—there seems to be no reliable 
statistics upon the subject—that the last school year 
wrecked by far more teachers by nervous prostration than 
any other. It is true that teachers need to be specially 
careful not to worry, not to allow the “ sapping and min- 
ing” process to which the teaching of today is so apt to 
yield, 


CHARACTER IN CONDUCT. 


Does the character mold the conduct entirely or does 
the conduct react upon the character? These are ques- 
tions as old as philosophy, as practical as the multiplica- 
tion table. Our consideration thereof has to do merely 
with the school side of character and conduct. In theory 
teachers usually assume that character is to be established 
and che conduct will take care of itself, but in practice 
they evidently believe that the end aimed at is right con- 
duct, and character will take care of itself. When the 
theory and practice never agree in the case of genvine 
people, honest thinkers, the presumption is that there is 
some reason fur the uniform disagreement, and this is no 
exception. ‘The probability is that conduct does rest upon 
character definitely and permanently. 

Character is unquestionably the source of conduct, but 
conduct, in turn, unquestionably colors the character. 

Character is unreachable by immediate direct influences, 
while conduct is easily affected. 

Although character determines conduct, there are other 
things wielding a constant influence upon conduct, Ex- 
ternal circumstances and personal conditions modify one’s 
conduct greatly, though he have a reliable and intense 
character. 

Character is not wholly the resalt of inspiration ; it is 
often quite as much the established habit of thought de- 
termined by one’s uniform activity. 

It is readily seen how quickly the repetition of a wrong 
act will demoralize character. Ofttimes men of the 
highest standing—who shall say they have not been 
men of good character as well as of exemplary conduct? 
‘go to pieces” simply because they have indulged a few 
times in some unsuspected wrong act. The first wrong 
doing is almost invariably the result of an unexpected 
combination of circumstances at a moment when the man 
was in some way unprepared for temptation. The con- 
duct in such eases usually wrecks the character. 

Tn a similar way, but by a much slower process, the 
doing of right against the current of circumstances estab- 
lishes character as effectively as wrong doing rapidly de- 
molishes it. 

Conduct is the most accessible means of establishing, 
developing, and strengthening character. The school can 
do infinitely more in the establishing of character through 
conduct than by any direct attempt to reach conduct 
through character. The two act and react upon them- 
selves, but the teacher is reasonably sure of what he 
accomplishes through habitual right conduct, and every 
effort should be put forth from the earliest to the latest 
schocl days to secure right action in a rhythmic, enjoy- 
able, semi-unconscious manner. No good conduct can 
become uniform and permanent that does not contribute 
essentially to character. In this regard the school, well 
administered, is the great character-building force of the 
nation. 

The church aims at inspiring character. It offers re- 
wards and presents dangers that are presumably eternal. 
It offers emotional aid and spiritual power. It insists 
upon character for the sake of conduct, and it does well, 
but the school has quite another mission. It may inspire 
so far as it can, but it must secure right conduct not for 
the sake of conduct, but for permanent effect on character. 

It is this distinction as regards the aim of good school 
conduct that is significant—conduet, not for the sake of 


conduct, but for character. 


THE LATEST EDUCATIONAL CRITIC. 


Grant Allen in The Westminister Gazette is the last 
critic to open a broadside upon the schools. These critics 
know nothing of the schools they criticise, nor are they 
experts regarding what ought to be. They are usually 
magazinists or sensationatists who live by keeping them- 
selves before the public by indulging at unexpected times 
and places in extravagant outeries against something that 
has been, is, or is liable to be. The only sin that a maga- 
zinist, a live-on-a-sensation man ever sees is the sin of 
being uniformly acceptable. 

The public school idea is the most universally accepted 
of any in our day. Ithas the fullest confidence of the Ameri- 
can people, and is coming to be almost as much respected 
in other countries. This is an all-sufficient reason why it 
rhould be decried when, with frantic pen, the Grant- 


Allen style of men paint the school idea as the only 
glimpse we get of the regions infernal. It has been cus. 
tomary to limit theese Hadean views of education to the 
public school, until that has lost its terror, and now the 
edict goes forth from Grant Allen,—lurid painter of jn- 
fernal vistas,—that the college and university are to take 
their places in the weird pictures to be hereafter drawn. 

This is the brilliant, high-art touch which he gives to 
verify his conclusions, — 

“When you leave off feeding boys on straw and oats 
(in the elementary schools) you must supply them instead 
with hay and sawdust. The Russian serfs are living in 
Paradise as compared with the parents of our day who 
are cruelly, maliciously, fiendishly enslaved by the schools 
into which they must put their childrev. A man can no 
more escape educating his children as other people have 
to educate theirs, than the eye can dissociate itself from 
the heart and lungs, or than the legs can shake themselves 
free from the head and stomach. We have all to learn, 
and to let our boys learn, what authority decides for us. 
Our only hope of redress is by concerted rebellion.” 

If this picture is not enough to stir the heavens as well as 
the earth, what can! Think of Grant Allen’s son going 
from straw to sawdast, while the father stands before the 
sensation-loving world, trying to ‘‘shake his legs from 
his stomach.” There is nothing in the Midway Plaisance, 
in Turkish or Persian theatre where,—we are told—the 
women shake themselves almost to pieces, to compare with 
a sight of Grant Allen trying to shake his legs from his 
stomach, and failing therein, calling for a “ concerted 
rebellion.” He should have been secured for the Midway, 
where he would have been a “ howling success,” saving 
the World’s Fair managers all anxiety regarding the 
financial condition of the Columbian Exposition. He 
should have had the straw and the sawdust setting for the 
Grant Allen “leg stomach shake” as a great literary 
feast at the expense of the schools and colleges. 

We forbear all comment upon the literary style of this 
world renowned magazinist. When a man is crying for 
“a concerted rebellion” he must be excused if his 
literary style partakes somewhat of the attempt to shake 
his legs from his stomach. Let the criticisms go on. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


ELIGIBILITY OF WOMEN TO SUPERVISING PRINCI- 
PALSHIP IN PHILADELPHIA. 

No woman should be excluded from any position 
she is competent to fi!l because of her sex, and if 
we may judge from the figures before us, showing 
the great majority of the teachers in Philadelphia to be 
women, we should conclude, says the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, in the case of Commonwealth vs. 
Jenks (26 Atlantic Reporter, 371), that the board of 
education were of the same opinion. No woman qualified 
for supervising principal should be refused appointment 
because of sex alone. In balancing the arguments for 
and against an appointment to a particular school, the 
board of education may—and they could not intelligently 
dispose of the question if they did not—consider the sex 
and age of the pupils; the kind of treatment necessary 
to the enforcement of proper discipline; the measure of 
physical strength ; the facility and experience in the man- 
agement of pupils on the part of each of the applicants : 
and, in so far as the sex of the applicant might seem 
likely to help, or to be in the way of success, in the main- 
tenance of the discipline necessary for the good of the 
school, it may be considered with the other qualifications, 
and help to determine the choice. Standing by itself, it 
is neither a controlling qualification nor disqualification. 
It is a circumstance that may be helpful with some pupils, 
or in schools of a particular grade, and not helpful with 
other pupils, or in other schools. The question of eligi 
bility is one thing ; the selection among a class of eligibles 
is quite another. Sex ought not to affect the first. It may 
help, under some circumstances, todeterminethe last. Te 
clause in the state constitution removes any barrier in the 
way of the selection of a woman which her sex might 
otherwise have presented, so that she may apply for any 
office of control or management under the school laws 
and be legally competent to hold it if appointed to it. It 
does not require that she shall be appointed if she becomes 
a candidate. If it be conceded that the office of supe! 
vising principal is an office or control of management, 
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within tho meaning of the constitutional provision—a 
question that it is quite unnecessary now to consider—and 
that a certain woman is therefore eligible to that office, 
her eligibility does not take away or limit the discretion- 
ary powers of the board in determining, who should be 
appointed. There may be several applicants for the 
place, equally eligible, under the law and the rules of the 
board relating to qualifications and experience; and yet 
there may be good reasons, growing out of personal habits 
or peculiarities; out of the state of health, the temper- 
ament, the skill and success in the government of pupils ; 
or other differences as known to the board to exist be- 
tween them—that should determine their choice decidedly, 
and lead to the selection of one in preference to all others. 
For a choice so made they are not bound to give a reason 
to the disappointed applicants, and if one of them is a 
woman it by no means follows that her sex is the ground 
for the failure. A rule requiring five years of approved 
experience as a teacher, to render a person eligible to the 
office of supervising principal, is reasonable; and in its 
application there is no hardship in requiring that this ex- 
perience shall be certified to by the superintendent in 
office at the time the selection or appointment is to be 
made, so far as his term of service extends over the years 
of experience required by the rule. 

Removal or Scaoon District Orricer.—The Su- 
preme Court of Kansas holds in the case of Jacques vs. 
Little (83 Pacific Reporter, 106), that » person elected, 
and who bas entered upon the discharge of his duties, as 
a school district officer, cannot be deprived of his office 
upon the ground that he has neglected or refused to per- 
form any duty required of him without notice, and a hear- 
ing before some competent officer or tribunal; and until 
a forfeiture of his right to the office has been ascertained 
and declared, the county superintendent has no authority 
to appoint another person in his stead. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the international cup 
races now on, the preparation for them has given a splen- 
did opportunity to study one of the most highly developed 
sports. Yachting is preéminently an outlet for wealth. 
Demanding a large expenditure, comparatively, whether 
indulged in on a large or small scale, it gives in return 
the best of recreation, enforcing leisure and bringing into 
play the best parts of the physical man, if actively fol- 
lowed. 

Yacht racing, too, calls for much more than a money 
outlay. From the first draft of the hull to the crossing 
of the finish line, a successful racing yacht demands on 
the part of its managers the most thorough knowledge of 
sea craft, down to the most minute detail; a close study 
of all the conditions of water and air, and the closest 
supervision and unceasing attevtion to everything which 
may bear upon success. Itis not surprising that yachting 
should have developed the highest type of sportsman—a 
type of man more admired, and with good reason, than 
any other. In no form of competition is there so little 
heard of unfair advantages and petty details, and in none 
is the desire of all engaged to have the best competitor the 
winner more manifest. However the public at large, which 
is showing so deep interest in the outcome of the Val- 
kyrie-Vigilant races, may consider them, as a struggle of 
England against America, to active yachtsmen this is but 
a side issue. The boats represent two distinct tendencies 
in boat structure, tendencies the result of different condi- 
tions on the two sides of the water. 

The currents and weather about the British Isles con- 
stantly threaten the American racing craft while there, 
while if the deep English cutter should carry home the 
cup—as I write the returns of the first race are coming 
in—it will be because the experience of former years has 
taught the English designers and owners something of 
conditions on this side. The American boat can trust to 
a moveable center-board for the deep hold on the water 
when necessary, while under other conditions it ean slip 
over the surface, driven by an ameunt of sail which, as 
the Navahoe found, no English yacht could dare to carry 
at home. 

othing, probably, would have a better effect on Amer- 


iean yachting than to have the cup, won long ago by the 
Awerican, go back to its home country, the prize of a 
boat which represents the very best in English yachting 
and which has proved itself in a voyage across the ocean 
during a fortnight of gales and rough weather, and which, 
if it miss, will have to beat the chosen one of four compet- 
itors, all built to defeat it. If English yacht builders can 
overcome all they have had against them, and win, Amer- 
icans will not be outdone, and we may hope with confi- 
dence to have the cup soon back again, won from English 
yachts on their own ground. 

But the results of all this thought and anxious planning 
and great expenditure does not stop with the winning of 
a cup or two. Every improvement in the speediest of 
water craft, every lessening of resistance of water and 
air, every increase in strength and staunchness, every in- 
crease in efficiency, wherever or however obtained, makes 
it possible to improve every other boat thereafter built. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will 
answer the same personally or secure answers from experts. 
Teachers will please write their names and addresses, not for 
publication, but that answers may be given by letter, if not of 
general interest. 


348. To what extent do the public high schools do the 
secondary school work of the country ? F. R. E. 

There are about 482,000 pupils in the publie high 
schools and 186,000 in the private and endowed secondary 
schools. In the New England states, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, there are five times as many 
pupils in the public high schools proportionately as in the 
western states which come next to the older eastern states. 


349. To what extent do the states have laws compell- 
ing towns and cities to maintain secondary or high 
schools ? F. R. E. 

I think Massachusetts is the only state that has a law 
making the establishment and maintenance of classical 
schools in cities and towns a necessity. In Massachusetts 
every town containing five hundred families or house- 
holders must maintain a free public high school, in which 
shall be taught “ general history, bookkeeping, surveying, 
geometry, natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, the civil 
polity of this commonwealth and of the United States and 
the Latin language,” and every town of 4,000 inhabitants 
shalf also give instruction in the Greek and French lan- 
guages, astronomy, geology, rhetoric, logic, intellectual 
and moral science, and political economy.’ In Ohio it is 
permissive. Maine aids towns supporting high schools 
to the extent of $250. Minnesota under certain condi- 
tions aids towns maintaining high schools to the extent of 
$400. Most states have a permissive law. 


350. What place should literature hold in the common 
school course ? J. R. H., Pennsylvania. 

Literature should be magnified in the common school 
as it has not been heretofore Arithmetic is to have less 
time devoted thereto. Geography is to be taught very 
differently, as is grammar. Reading and language are to 
be taught as literature from the fourth year of school, 
possibly earlier. The best element of the public is to de- 
mand that the schools secure in pupils a taste for, famili- 
arity with, and joy in good literature. This is demanded 
just as manual training is from another standpoint. It 
will take the place of the reading lesson almost entirely 
after four years, and of the grammar lesson much of the 
time. 


351. When should inventions be taught? 
L. O. S., California. 

It makes less difference when inventions are taught 
than that they are skillfully taught. They should not be 
taught until the child has some appreciation of the things 
invented, but they should be taught before the pressure 
of other subjects is so great as to give all study a hurried 
air. In general it is safe to say that inventions can be 
taught in the third grade from graduation from the gram- 
mar school. At that time there is no considerable pres- 
sure, and there is little of interest in the school work. 
In addition to this, there is an opportunity to teach of in- 

ention in connection with United States history. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Pennsylvania celebrates an autumn Arbor Day—Oct. 20. 


Five women are now on the school commissioner’s board in New 
York state. 

The annual cost of educating a child in Prussia ia $7.14; through- 
ont the rest of the empire it is $7.68. 

Professor Jowett, one of England's foremost classical scholars, 
has just died, at the age of seventy-six. 

The Teachers’ College of New York City is offering Saturday 
courses to teachers who wish to pursue professional studies while 
engaged in teaching. 

Five hundred students and the entire faculty of the Carlisle (Pa. ) 
Indian Tra‘ning School were at the World’s Fair. The boys and 
girls paid all their own expenses from the earnings of the last six 
months. 

The University of Pennsylvania offers among ita courses one de: 
signed to prepare young men for newspaper work. This will be in 
charge of Prof. Joseph French Johnson, who is well fitted for his 
duties. He will be assisted by lecturers on history, political econ- 
omy, finance, law, and newspaper ethics. 

The report for 93 of Supt. W. W. Stetson of Auburn, Me., is 
one of the most serviceable of those that have come to our hand. 
It is of great value to other superintendents because of many ques- 
tions that he asks himself about teachers; it is equally valuable to 
teachers on account of many suggestions. 

Mr. William Wirt Pendergast, who succeeds Dr. D. L. Kiehle as 
state superintendent of public instruction in Minnesota, is a native 
of Darham, N. H., and enters upon the duties of his office in his 
sixty-firat year. He is a graduate of Bowdoin (class of ’54); be- 
gan teaching in the midwinter vacations of his college years, and 
after graduation teught in Amesbury and in Essex, Mass. He 
went to Minnesota in ’56 avd was the first teacher at Hutchinson; 
for twenty years he was superintendent of the schools of that town 
and aleo of the county. From ’81 to ’S8 he was assistant superin- 
tendent of public instruction, at which time he became principal of 
the State School of Agriculture. Mr. Pendergast has had extended 
experience in the state and in the duties of the office, and his edu- 
cational associates speak in the highest terms of his unswerving 
integrity and sound judgment. He follows one of the ablest state 
superintendents of the country, and will be welcomed by the 
fraternity. 


THIS AND THAT. 


It was late in mi’d October, and the long autumnal rain 

Had (eft the summer harvest field all green with grass again; 

The first sharp frosts had fallen, leaving all the woodlands gay 
With the hues of summer's rainbow or the meadow flowers of May. 


Mr. Boythorn, a character in Bleak House, ia a pen portrait of 
Walter Savage Landor. 

Friends and admirers of Guy de Maupassant are preparing to 
erect a monument to his memory in Paria. 

The Empress of Austria, when travelling incognita, has used 
three names,—‘‘ Mme. de Tofna’’, ‘‘Mme. Nicholson’’, and 
Mias Simpson.’’ 

The University of Leipsic has conferred a new diploma on Prof. 
Max Miiller, on the fiftieth anniversary of his Doctorate. Prof, 
Max Miiller took his degree in 1843. 

In an old English parieh church ‘‘the harvest bell’’ is rung at 
five in the morning and eight in the evening all through harvest. 
The custom has bean observed from time immemorial. 

Three American women have received the degree of Ph.D. from 
the University of Zarich,—Mies Helen L. Webster, professor of 
comparative philology at Wellesley College; Miss Thomas, dean of 
Bryn Mawr College, and Mrs. Mary Noyes Colvin, principal of 
the Bryn Mawr preparatory school at Baltimore. 

Upon the fly-leaf of an old book of sermons, this rhyming com- 
ment was found, placed there by some irreverent reader: 

‘© If there should be another flood, 
For refoge hither fly. 
Thongh all the world should be submerged, 
This book would still be dry.”’ 

Emil Paur, the new leader of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
recently arrived in this country, speaks no English. Mra. 
Paur is a pianist, and will appear in public. Mr. Paur is of 
medium height, stoutly built, his complexion and beard being 
sandy. 

Magnus Andersen, the captain of the Viking ship, says that the 
Viking would not have been built, and he would not have sailed it 
across the Atlantic, but for his wife. A haif-dozen times he was 
discouraged, and ready to abandon his plans, bat Mrs. Andersen 
bade him to be of good cheer, and work on, and all did come out 
right in the end. The ship was built, and this descendant of the 
Norsemen sailed it across their old course to the Vinland of Leif 
Ericason, and far beyond to the interior lakes. 


The following story told of the late Senator Stanford is charac- 
teristic of the man. He was always a cheerful giver, but pre- 
ferred paying for work to emptying his puree. One day he found 
a dilapidated cab on the avenue, with a half-clad man upon the 
seat. ‘‘ Why are you standing here in the cold?’’ ‘‘I s’pects ite 
’eaase I’se got too shabby, sir,’’ said the man. ‘‘Do you believe 
that horse could carry me to the Capitol ?’’ inquired Stanford. 
‘* Yes, sir.” ‘* Try it then,’’ was the response; and all that winter 
the mav who owned the finest horses iv America jogged along be- 
hind the rusty steed. That there was a change in that poor driver's 
fortunes by, the spring everybody knew, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for be va oat es we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


DEALING WITH THE DISAFFECTED. 


Another error sometimes committee by tes chers is that of making 
harsh and crusty replies to diss ff sct+d or irate parents. Sometimes 
children »me to sshool bringing from parents messages of alvic3, 
criticism, or condemnation of the teacher. In such cases he is apt 
to make some cart reply to the « ff-ct that he is ranning the school, 
etc. Sometimes these remarke are made in a spirit of petulancy 
that is exceedingly harmfal in the impression produced, Teachers 
should guard against sach indiscretions. 

It is true that the temptation to use strong or sarcastic language 
is sometimes very great, in view of the foolish advice, irrational 
suggestions, and dictatorial communications received. In my expe- 
rience as a teacher I have occasionally received notes from disaf- 
fected patrons; and I suppose other t+achers have bad similar «xpe- 
riences. The followicg letters, gathered from various sources, may 
be taken as specimens of this variety of composition : 


** Mr. Sur :—I do not desire thet Ma'tie shall ingage in grammar 
ae I prefer her to ingage io more yousfol studi-s and can learn her 
to speak and write proper mvaelf. 1 have went tbrouzh two gram- 
mare and can’t say a8 they did me no good—I prefer Martie to ia- 
gage in German and drawing and yvokai mus c on the piano.”’ 


‘© Mis Smith:— dear madd: mi do rot dezir to have my boy jovas 
haskens, spend his tims At S uddies thar will do him kno good i 
am avkscious for bm to git along ia Ruvhmetiec #8 it ave hily im- 
portant, please keep him clost to This. Very respeckfully, 

samuel harkens. 

“pe idon’t want yo to think hard of thia i think yore schule 
is, a Doing grand my boy is.’’ 

** Mr. ——, dear cir yn wunt plese teech Mi Boy no more of that 
stuff about Hie Branes he ain’t got None No How and if ho bed it 
aints None of yure basines Aa i want have it oucher. And i want 
yu to cend mi garl ont when that fizyology foolryv g: za on to they 
Aint got no yase to no aboot Branee and Bind an Boans nohow and 
I jast Want have It it aint nive far Garla to no sach things and mi 
gurla bez bin Razed Nise mi wif never Noed such fool staf and she 
is jast as good a wif as I want Aod shele raz Cane with ya If ya 
doant stop it.’’ 


** Dear Mr.—: I hope as to my son John, you will flog him just 
as offio as you kin. Heas a bad boy—John is. Altho I’ve been 
in the habit of teachin him myeeif, it seems to me he never will 
larn anithing—his spelling is ottragovsly defishent. Wallop him 
wel], ser, and you will receive my thanks. 

sie What accounts for J shn ben sich a bad scholar is that 
he is my sun by my wife's fust busbacd.”’ 


These letters show the annoyances teachers sometimes suffer, and 
also the measure of intelligence and logical av»men which often 
characterizes the dissffected ones.—B, W. Williams, in Educa- 
tional News, 


HENRIK IBSEN. 


An interesting article in the current Cal:fornian gives the follow- 
ing description of this muzh-talked-of poet: 

On Bredgade, in front of Santa Auna place, the writer saw, in 
a photographers show case, Ibsen’s likenese, for the first time. 
By a strange coincidence the man himself appeared on the street, 
dressed exactly as he was in tha petare. He wore side whiekers, 
and his hair was j-t black and csreiu ly oiled. He wore a silk bat 
of the latest fasbion, a black velveteen coat, a psir of tight fiitng 
fawn-colored trousers strapped uoder patent leather shoes, while 
his hands were encased in elegant gloves. Ths atmosphere abont 
him was filled with an aroma of ecented hair oil, and in bis dress 
he looked the exquisite, his face b-a-ing vo traces of an emotional 
natare. One would have taken bim for a proeperous merchant 
rather than one of the world’s greatest poeis and philosopherr. 

We met several times after thia ac Jerichao’s house. He was 
always measored, exact, punctual. Wo used to say about him at 
the Academy that he never even put on a glove without first con- 
sidering the ¢ffsct of the various motions necessary to accomplish 
the act. He seemed to be excvedingly aff.cted. 


THE WORLD'S STOCK OF MONEY. 


Mr. Preston, acting director of the mint, bas prepared a table 
of the monetary systems and approximate stocks of money in the 
aggregate and per capita io the principal countries of the world, 
This table shows that the aggregate a'ock of gold is $3 582 605,- 
000; the aggregate stock of silver is #4 (42 700.000; and the ag- 
gregate uncovered paper is $2 635,873 VOU. The stcck of gold 
possessed by the principle countries is given ag follows: 

United Statee, $604 000 000; Great Britain, $550 000,000; 
France, $800,000,000; Germany, $600,000,009; Russia, $250,- 
000,000. 

The silver stock of these same countries i: given as follows: 

United States, $615 000,000; Gat Britain, $100,000 000; 
France, $700 400 000; Germany, $211 000,000; Rassia $60 LUU.- 
000. This stock of silver ia civided by Mr. Peearon into toll 
tender and limited tender, The Uvited States tae $538 000 000 
fall tender and $77.10 000 limited tender; Great Britain no 
silver fal tender, $100.0 0 000 limited tender: France, $650,- 
000 000 fall tender, $50 (U0 000 limited tender; Germany, $103,- 
QUO (00 fall tender and $108 000000 \imited tender; Russia, $22, 
000,000 foll tender avd $38 (U0 terder. The ratio 
P' evailing in nearly all the price:ple countries between gold «nd 
legal tender silver is to 1544 This is the ratio in France, Bel- 
Italy, Spsio, Netheriands, Ruseia, Central and South 

America. The ratio between go'd and lmited-tender silver is, as 
arale. 1 to 1438. The respective ratios in the United States are 
1 to 15 98 and 1 to 14 95. 

The various monetary systems as divided among the several 
countries are aa follows: 

Gold and silver— United Sates, France, Beleinm, Swi zer- 

lara, Greene, Spaie, Necherla: da, Turkeys, ane J 

G sted Kingdom, Gamespy, Poriopa. Aastria, Scandin- 

avien Union, Aostraha, Egypt, Canada, ava Cuba. 
Silver— Rassia, Mrxicu, Central and South America and India. 
Of the uncovered money South America has $600,000,000; 


ssia. $500 000. 000; the Unired Scates, $412 00U 000; Austria, 
$260 000,000. Irale, $163 000 000 ; Germany, $107,000,000 ; France, 
$81 000,000; Gea: Britair, $50 000,000. 

Th- per capita cirealation of gold is: United States, $901; 
Unieed Kingdom, $1447; France, $20.52; Germany, $12.12; 
Ruasia, $2 21. 

The p-r capita of a!l classes of money is: France, $40 56; 
Cuba, $31; Netherlands, $2888; Australia, $2675: Belgiam, 
$25 53; Uniud States, $24 34; United Kingdom, $13.42; Russia, 
$7.16.—Press Telegram. 


MERCANTILE. 


Writing. Drawing. Writing. Drawing. 

Name. Inches. Inches. Name. Inches. Inches. 
Note, 5x8 Saper Royal, 20228 19x27 
Letter, 8x10 Imperial, 23x31 22x30 
Cap, 14x17 Elephant, 23x28 23x 28 
D-my, 16x2t 15x20 Columbia, 23x34 23x 34 


D.ub. Elephant, 27x40 27x40 


M-dium, 18x23 17x 22 
Antiqasrian, 81x53 31x53 


Royal, 19x24 19x24 
Shoemaker’s Measure. 


No, 1 of emall size is 4} inches long. 
No. 1 of lerge size is $4} inches long. [length. 
Exch suceseding number of either siz3 is } of an inch additional 
60 pairs of shoes eqaal one case. 

A cable’s length equale 240 yards. 

Twenty artic'es +«qaal one tcore. 

Twelve z-n equal one gross, 

Twelve grovs +qaal one great gross. 

A cord of wood equals 128 cubic feet. 

Ooe hand ¢q als tour inches, 

span ¢qaals nine inches. 


PRESIDENTIAL RHYMES. 


I can add to your collection of Presidential Rhymes the following 
which is song by the history clase in a California School to the tune 
* Yankee D.odle”’: M. 


George Washington, first President, 
By Adams was succeeded ; 
Tom Jefferson was next the choice— 
The people's cause he pleaded. 
Madison was then called forth 
To give John Bull a peeling ; 
James Monroe had all the go 
In the “ Era of Good Feeling.”’ 


’Twas J. Q. Adama then came in, 
And next came Andrew Jackson, 
Who'd licked John Buil at New Orleans 
With such great satisfaction. 
Then Van Baren took the cbair, 
Then Harrison and Tyler— 
The latter made the Whigs so mad 
They thought they’d ‘* bust their biler.’’ 


We then elected James K. Polk— 
The issue that did vex us 
Was ‘' Shall we ‘do vp’ Mexico, 
And tske in little Texes ?”’ 
Taslor then gotin the chair, 
But soon had to forsake it; 
Millard Fi'lmore filled it more, 
Frank Pierce then said, take it.” 


Old Jim Buchanan next popped in, 
Abe Lincoln then was chosen ; 
He found the curréht of events 
Was anything bat frozen. 
Andy Jubnson had a time, — 
Tos S wate would impeach him; 
Bor as it took a two-thi:da vote, 
Toey lacked one vote to reach him. 


Ard now we come to U. S. Grant, 
Tre man who fought at Shiloh; 
And Hayes, and Ga: fi-ld who was shot— 
They both from Onio. 
Arthur then the scepter sways, 
To Cleveland turns it over; 
Ben Harrison sandwiches in, 
And now again its Grover. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Please give the eobriquets of London. A 
Some of these are ‘The Little Village,’ ‘‘ The Modern Baby- 
lon,’’ The City of Masts.’’ 


— Who has said, ‘‘ The world loves the Now and the Nowiset ’’ ? 
B. 


**Tronqaill,’”’ the Kansas poet. 


— Who were the representatives of the United States at the 
Bering Sea Tribunal ? L. 


Justice John M. Harlan and Senator John T, Morgan. 


— In what states has woman been granted school suffrage ? 
A. K 


In Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kaneas, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North D.kois, Oklahoma, 
O-vegon, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin, 
avd Wyoming. 


—To P. McA. C.”: 
** To that fierce light that beats upon a throne 
And biackens every spot,”’ 
ie the twenty-sixth line of the dedication of the “ Idylls of the 
Kiog,’’ by Tennyson. H. C.C., Brockton, Mass, 


_ — Who is the present king of Siam? Has he abolished slavery 
in his territory ? What is his religion ? M. 

1, Chulalongkorn I. 

2. He hae made a partial abolition of slavery by a proclamation 
liberating ail children of children of slave parents on attaining the 
age of twenty-one years, 

8. He is a Baddhist. 


FACTS. 


A single tobacco plant will produce 860,000 seeds, 
The corner stone of the national capitol was laid Sept. 18, 1792, 
The oldest German University ia that of Heidelberg, founded in 


There is really more unsurveyed country in Asia today than even 
in Africa. 


The Mississippi, in ita course of 4,500 miles, drains an area of 
1,244,000 square miles in extent. 


The carrying capacity of the cables between Australia and Karope 
is from 72 OUU to 100,000 words a day. The actual traffic is about 
5,000 wo.ds a day. 


The Scottish geographer, Bartholomew, in his recent articles on 
the mapping of the world says. that only one eighth of the land 
surface of the globe may still be described as unexplored. 


The latest discovery of Thomas A. Edison is t‘e secret of the 
composition of precious atones. He is now making rabies ; not the 
colored rubies for ornaments, but those used, for bearings where 
great hardness is required. 

The unit of electrical induction will be called the henry in honor 
of the late Professor Henry of the Smithsonian institution. The 
volt was named for Volter, an Italian scientist: the ohm for 
Obme, a German; and the ampere for Ampsre, a Frenchman. 


It has been definitely decided to adopt the Krag-Jorgkeneen 
magszine rifle for use io the Uaited States army, and it ia now 
being manufactured in the areenal in Springfield, Mase. Io ex- 
pert hands this is capable of fi ing nearly forty ehote a micute. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzies are solicited, and all ndence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,”’ aud 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,”’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa. 


342. NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
My whole is composed of 45 letters, and was written by Thomas 
a’ Kempis. 
My 35, 31, 33, 23, 6 isa sound made by a domastic fowl. 
My 41, 26, 37, 3, 45, 39 is an eager desire for water. 
My 382, 22, 28, 40, 9, 39 is a covering. 
My 23, 30, 36, 13, 5, 15. 4, 10 is kindness. 
My 17, 11, 12, 19, 25, 22, 2, 34 is a spring of water. 
My 14, 16, 7, 21, 20 is ‘‘ nature’s great restorer.’’ 
My 42, 38. 18, 1, 8, 44 is a young cow. 
My 6, 34, 43, 24 ia part of the body. 
My 3, 27, 45, 25 is repose. 


343. METAGRAM, 
At first, when I am to you shown, 
I'm to hold and to keep as one’s own. 


Now change my head, and without any bother 
Yon’ll see I've bestowed it upon another. 


Change it sgain, there rises to view 
What maniacs and some public speakers do. 


Once more, and I’ve economical grown ; 
Again, and a part of a charch is shown. 


I prepared the way when changed again; 
Oace more, I belong to the sea—and then 


Again, and I wash its shore; 
I’m deep in the earth when changed once more. 


[Interesting places at World's Fair | 

6 Cavalier not band. 

7. Beauty’s fort tile. 

8. Laye clap and swim. 
9. C. I. sing bundred ill. 
10. Score totes fair. 


344. ANAGRAMS, 
1. Spain at torn rot. 
2. Critic leal. 

8. All tribes R. A. 
4. Grab—retain it. 
5 Hot curl ritual. 


345. CHARADE. 
My /irst three letters, with a dot after each, 
Is a noted organization 
Which belongs especially to United State, 
And helped to preserve our nation. 


My second syllable, a farmer needa 
To keep up his occupation ; 

My whole is a man of whom we’re all proud,— 
His sayings oft use in quotation. 


346. HippEN Toots. 


. Have you found your shoes, Mary ? 

Is that drees for Kate ? 

They spoiled my plan every time. 

. To teach is elevating. 

Are you sick, Leander ? 

. We found shelter in the old man’s hovel daring the rain ? 
His pa detained him a while. 

Try that row, Ella. 


PABA 


ANSWERS FOR AUGUST 31. 


331. Flavor, situation, nasturtinm, seen, eye, is: ‘‘ Insist on 
yourself, never imitate.”’ 
332, Made, paid, laid, pfrayed, prayed, played, grade, wade, 
fade, staid, brayed, maid. 
333. PORTS® 
OMERT 
REFER 
TREMO 
STROP 
834. Man: Manhood, manichord, mankind, manor, manrope, 
manslaughter, mantella, mantrap, many, manuscript. 
335. Newpaper. 
336. Cone, zone, tone, none, lone, bons, done, gone, hone: pone. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


History FoR AMERICAN READERS, By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Edward Channing. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 334 pp. $1.20. 
in the preparation of this new history of England, the highest 

development of the modern school of searching, critical, historical 

study has been joined to the most polished literary style and the 
maturity and breadth of an older school, but one which has never 
let the newer school outgrow it. Professor Channing of Harvard 
embodies as completely as any American historian, probably, the 
modern school of historical study. It ig a school which is de- 
veloping its best material in this country, which received the impe- 
tus of the German fathers of the movement a generation ago, but 
which realizes that while Germany moet supply the faadamental 
philosophy of the movement, the highest development and applica- 
tion can and should be brought ont in our owa country. It isa 
movement having as ita ideals accuracy based on evidence, sound 
reasoning, philosophic breadth of treatment, and an application of 
every portion of the world’s history to the needs of those who are 
making history today. Colonel Higginson has been for so long a 
promivent figure in our literary and other history, and has done eo 
much to mske history interesting to our young folks that comment 
upon bis qualifications for this work is most unnecessary. His de- 
lightfal style and broad and comprehensive treatment constantly 
appears throughout the volume, insuring the readers interest, and 

—as might have been said, before Parkman began his writing— 

almost concealing the thoroughly historical treatment. 

Anu English history for American readers was the design of the 
authors of this book, and the audience has always been in their 
minds. We may regret that Americans fail to see in Britain their 
old home, and in her history antil a hundred years or so ago their 
history, but the fact is that it is very hard to get time in our eda- 
cational scheme for more than the most meager sketch of English 
history. It is this sketch which is given in this volame, but it is a 
aketch which is never meager. Facts, names, details which have 
became almost sacred to the makers and teachers of history text- 
books are continually found lacking, and for the first time the 
reader discovers their little bearing upon our development in the 
old home. In their place are new details which add import and 
interest to the vital points in the history, details which were once 
thought trival, but which contain the truest history. 

The volume has been lavishly illustrated, with reproductions of 
contemporary ideas of what was beiog done, from the old books 
aud manuscripts, old coins, contemporary portraits, several of them 
copied for the first time for this volume, and paintings, all taking 
the student away from the ideas of things as he sees them about 
him, aad giving an idea of their real relation to him and to his fore- 
fathers. The six maps have been prepared with great care, to 
omit the superfilaous detaile, and to give the clearest ideas of where 
things happened. The table of contents has been arranged chro- 
nologically, providing one of the most usable chronologies of Eng- 
lish history available. Bound in deep red, with the three lions of 
the Lion Hearted King in red on the cover, the whole volume is a 
splendid specimen of the book maker’s art. It isa book which will 
add to the value of every library, and without which no teacher 
should try to teach English history to American readers. 


Tue KINDERGARTEN (Distaff Series). Edited by Kate 
Douglass Wiggin. New York: Harper & Brothers. 216 pp. 
Price. $1.00. 

The Board of Women Managers of the State of New York for 
the Columbian Exposition have assumed the publication through 
Messra. Harper & Brothers, of a series (The Disteff Series) of ex- 
quisitely printed and bound volames selected largely from the 
papers read and addresses delivered at the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the World’s Congress. They are uniformly bound for the parlor 
table and will make the moat fashionable ‘‘ set ’’ of semi-educational 
volumes yet issued. The writers for this volame on ‘‘ The Kinder- 
garten’’ are Mre. Kate Douglas Wiggin, Mrs. Mary H. Peabody, 
Alice Wellington Rollins, Jennie B. Merrill, Angeline Brooks, 
Alice A. Coadwick, Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond, Mrs. A. B. 
Longstreet. This is a good array of talent and yet one can but 
wonder at some names that are not there. Mrs. Wiggin’s article 
which had been previously printed in ‘‘ Children’s Righta’’ ia the 
best chapter in the book certainly from the popular standpoint, and 
yet, even then it almost calls for an apology for the editor of a 
book of seven authors to place her own essay in tha position of 
honor. Miss Brooks’ article is reprinted for The Christian Union, 
bat it is better rather than worse for that. All in all it is a matter 
for congratulation that Mrs. Wiggin has been privileged to gather 
30 many essays of real value to the kiadergarten cause and present 
them in go attractive a manner. 


Atice’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. By Lewis 
Carrol. Illustrated. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
x6}. 218 pp. Blue and White Cloth. 

‘The queer people, places and things in Wonderland ; the strange 
creatures, the qaaint folk, the friendly and talkative birds and 
beasts that entectained Alice so royally on the golden afternoon 
that she visited this dream-country all have an in disputable reality 
for every child—perhaps with their strength of imagination the 
wonders of fairy-land and dream folk are to them really more 
actual than the world around them. The author, possessing to & 
rare degree this realization of fancy and fable, has spun a fairy tale 
that has become a classic from the love and attention the children 
give it. To the charm of this story is added the skill of the artist 
in quaint illustratiens and ‘* Alice in Wonderland ”’ now lives in a 
daiutily ilumined and illustrated volume that will delight even 
grown children, 


Ourtings or Pepacoaics. By Prof. W. Rein. Trans- 
lated by C. C. and Ida J. Van Liew. London: Swan, Sonen- 
shein & Co. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 208 pp. Price, $1 25. 
It is uo surprise that with the wide-spread desire among pre- 

gressive American educators to know something of the Rein-strain 

of Herbartianism there haa been so prompt a translation of a work 
that has been bat a few months before the German people. We 
have often spoken of the translation of German pedagogics and 
psychological works as gratifying evidences of the hunger of 

American teachers for professional literature, bat no previous evi- 

dence has been so conclusive as thie. When a work has been 

long before the foreign public, when it has been mach read and 
qauoted by German-reading Americans it signifies comparatively 
little that it should be translated, but when a book has scarcely 

left the press there before it is issued here, and when it is from a 

pen that has never been previously translated, it is a great tribute 

to  publisher’s faith in the financial reliability; of the professional 

zeal of the teachers. 
Professcr Rein is an ardent admirer of Herbart and will ulti- 

mately give a better exposition of his system—say his admirers — 

thao bas yet appeared; and these outlines are but an introduction 

—but a del.ghtful introduction—to the study of Herbart. — 
Professor Rein says that a system is of value only to him in whom 

(t has been developed; truth that has merely been learned adheres (o 

us like @ falas member, false tooth, or a waaen noss. Herbartianiem 


has certainly been developed in him. There is nothing adhering 
here. He knows Herbartianism and for him and in him it has 
power and significance in his mental life, giving forth both 
avimating warmth and life, giving energy in thought. 

If we mistake not, this work will do more for Herbart in 
America than anything that has hitherto appeared. It is clear, as 
translated Herbart has not always been; it is inspiring as few 
translations of modern German pedagogics have been. Few recent 
professional books deserve so univereal an American reading. 


Carattus (in the College Series of Latin Authors). 

—_ by Edward Truesdell Merrill. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

pp. 

This College Series of Latin Authors edited by Clement 
Lawrence Smith and Tracy Peck is one of those skillful de- 
partures for which Messrs. Ginn, Plympton, Smith, Parkhurst, 
ete., are responsible. In the selection of the work to be honored 
with a place in the series, in the selection of the text, in the 
preparation of an extended historical and descriptive introduction, 
in the extended critical appendix, but more in the volaminous notes 
upon the text of which there are frequently a page for two or three 
lines, the series and notably this volume is eminently successfal. 
Of course it is not for those who repudiate all aids, but for those 
who still believe the most and the best helps are desirable that one 
may use as little time as possible in research where the aim is to 
read fluently and intelligently as much of a language as possible 
in the time allloted thereto. 


SELECTIONS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING FROM Tue 
Youtu's CoMPANION. No. I. Boston: Perry Mason & Co, 
64 pp. Paper, 10 cents. j 
The Youth’s Companion has stood the test of a trial as supple- 

mentary reading in the schools to the satisfaction of teachers. In 
the present selections of eight short stories, great care has been 
taken to include only such as are models of pure English; prefer- 
ence being given to stories containing lessons in patriotism, bravery, 
kindness to animals, ete. Other collections include ‘‘ The Story of 
the Atlantic Cable,’’ and ‘‘ The Story of the Suez Canal.’’ The 
convenient form, the entertaining matter and good type recommend 
these selections as something new and well worth trying. 

Oscar PerersoON: RANCHMAN AND Rancer. By Henry 
Willard French. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Lilustrated. 380 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

The keen appreciation in boy nature of the adventurous and the 
well-nigh miraculous should be studied aud wisely gratified. Not 
only does the healthy boy demand spirit and courage in the charac- 
tera of his story books, but unforseen difficulties must be overcome, 
a combination of tangled misfortunes muat be straightened, as well 
as manly and straightforward conduct exhibited in the hero. All 
these needs are admirably met in Oscar Peterson, In laying the 
scene of the story in the far West, the author has opened a field 
full of interest. Written in pleating style, in thoroughly good 
Englieb, with here and there a fine descriptive passage, and a con- 
stant adherence to truth and lIceal coloring, this book will rank 
among the best of its class. The always fascinating Indian is not 
left out, nor is the cowboy neglected. Boys will read every page 
with absorbing interest, and close the volume with an appreciation 
of the true nobility in human kind. 


Tue Art GAttrry Philadelphia, Pa: 

George Barrie. Price, $1.00. 

There are many souvenirs of our great exposition, but not one, 
do we think, will bring back pleasanter recollections to those who 
were fortunate enough to visit it or convey better information to 
those who found themselves unable to attend than this collection of 
half-tone engravings of three handred and thirty-six of the best 
pictures in the art gallery at Chicago this sommer. Engraved 
directly from photographs of the works, these illustrations are as 
absolately perfect as can be obtained. They lack only size and color. 

We trust there may be as largea eale for this most excellent 
book as it deserves, and one which will fully pay the publisher for 
the large outlay involved in the production of a work of this 


character. 

ScHoennor’s CONVERSATION Dictionary.  English- 
Germav. Compiled bv Richard Jaschke. Boston: Carl Schoen- 
hof. 570 pp.; 2} x4} inches. 

This convenient iittle pocket dictionary has been compiled upon 
the same priociples which were applied so successfully in his Eng- 
lish-French conversation dictionary. Departing from the strict 
alphabetical arrangement, the words, phases, and eentences sre 
placed under general headings, euch as would ba sought by the 
would-be conversationalist. ‘The matter given is very exhaustive, 
and into a smal! compass has been put all that the traveler will 
need for most conceivable exigencies. These little volumes must 
prove a great boon to all who desire to converse in French or Ger- 
man, who have not an accurate knowledge of the languages. 


Tae Musica, Journey oF DororHy AND Ds 
By Bradley Gilman  [I'lustrated. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 944x714, Cloth. Price, $1.25 
A young beginner in masic is lead into a ‘‘ Wonderland of 

Music’ more enchanting and entertaining in sights and sounds than 
ever greeted the well known ‘‘Alice,’’ and more interesting because 
of the blending of instruction with entertainment. The Treble 
Clef is a severe countenanced old woman; the Bass Clef, a stern 
bent old man, under whose charge are the lively notes; the solemn 
Chromatic Council in robes as white as ivory or black as ebony, 
who govern the musical country, whose messenger is the premptory 
obligato; the puffed up Crescendo and shriaking Diminuendo ; 
Signor DaCapo; the basso, who is always quoting the Old Masters ; 
the famous Major and Minor families all people the land of melody 
with fancifal description and pleasantly acquaint the reader with 
the rudiments of music in atale that is quaint and brimming over 
with wit. This volame is bound im blue and white, and illustrated 
by Mr. Francis G. Atwood, the popular designer for Life, with tak- 
jng and delightfully original illustrations. 


HistoRY OF THE ParLosopHy or Prpacocics. By 
Charles Wesley Bennett, LL D. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This is a very brief but valuable statement of the history of the 
philosophy of pedagogics as found in a study of the Reformers, 
theologians, Jesuits, Jansenism, Pietism, Humanism, Deism, etc. 
The aim is to show that the history of education is a history of 
mankind—*' by God, through God, to God.” 


D. Loraror Company offers an attractive line of 
books for the autumn and holiday trade that are timely and neces- 
sary. The demands of teachers have been met with extensive 
preparations; several new and important features are brought out 
in the many epecialties in kindergarten helps and a new department 
began of standard books for the echool and town library. The 
publishing business of the late Daniel Lothrop has secured for its 
publications distinctive and praiseworthy qualities by issuing only 
books and magazines that, while entertaining, should have a good 
inflaence upon the character and culture of readers. Here are 
some representative books: 

Helps by the Way, an exquisite edition of thia memorial to Bishop 
Brooks, containiog his portrait and autograph, an edition de lure, 
is prepared in parchment, in antique style and decorations, bound 
with white or black corded silk. A Song of the Christ, Mre. Har- 
riet Adams Sawyer, a story of the mission of Christ, is tastefully 
illustrated with sixteen foll-page pictures. Rev. J. F. Cowan’s 
quaint and pithy story of Endeavor Doin’s Down to the Corners, will 
interest Christian Endeavorers; and equally helpful to Christian 
workers will be Rey. Charles Roads’ Little Children in the Church 
of Christ.” 

Margaret Sidney bas contribated a very valuable addition to lit- 
erature in Whittier with the Children, written from intimate per- 
sonal friendship and family reminiscence. Seaward, by Richard 
Hovey, promises to immortalize this young poet. 

Teachers will welcome the new and entertaining additions to 
juvenile fiction in the books, Little Paul and the Frisbie School, by 
Margaret. Sidney, and Oscar Peterson: Ranchman and Ranger, by 
Henry Willard French. A most fatcinating little book, artistically 
bound in sage green and blue, is Figure Drawing for Children, by 
Caroline Hunt Rimmer. Altogether, the fall announcement of D. 
Lothrop Company’s book, is rich and varied. 


Harper & Broruers have recently issued two collec- 
tions of short stories by eminent authors. They are: The Private 
Life, by Henry James; 232 pp. ; cloth, $1,00, and Nowadays, by 
George A. Hibbard ;! Illustrated; 268 pp.; cloth, $1.25 The 
former collection beats the impress of Mr. James’s masterly 
handliog of our language, with those subtle shades and meanings 
that only his artistic analysis can give to the motives and evente of 
common occurence. Besides the title story, which is a study of 
identity, the volume includes ‘‘ Lord Beaupre’’ and ‘' The Visits ’’ 
in which the pathetic power of the story develops with a tragic force 
seldom displayed in Mr. James’ shorter sketches. 

N:wadays is true to its title in depicting the intense indifference, 
the perplexing, bewildering nonchalance which pervades modern 
life and with which modern fiction must be tinctured to stand the 
test of reality. ‘‘ Nowadays’’ and “A Flirt’’ show that beneath 
the mask, society imposes upon her devotees, there still exists a 
sp'rit of self forgetfalness and unselfishness as beautiful as Charity 
herself. We laugh over “‘Gailty Sir Gay,’’ an ancestoral ghost 
that imperiously demands eo much of the wealthy American. 
“'There’s Nothing Half So Sweet’’ and ‘‘In the Midst of Life’”’ 
are powerfal pen pictures of happenings around us nowadays. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tales from ®hakespeare; by Charles and Mary Lamb; New York: 
T. Y Crowell & Co. 

A History of the German Language; by Charles W. Super. Colum- 
bus. O.: Hann & Adair. 

Ashes of Roses: by Louise Knight Wheatley. —— National Consoli- 
dation of the Railways of the U. ».; by George H. Lewis: price, $1.50. 
—aA Question of Honor; by Lynde Palm-r; price, $1.25 —Irish 
Idyls; by Jane Barlows price, $1.25. —-Some Old Puritan Love-Let- 
teis; edited by Joseph Hopkins Twichell; price, $200 —~—Horace 
Waipole; by Austin Dobson; price, $2 00. — Journal of Eugente De 
Guerin (2 vols); edited by G. 8. Trebutien; price,300. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Elements of Solid Geometry; by Arthur Latham Baker; price, 
90 cents ——Practical Elements of Elocuticn; by Robert [. Fultonand 
Thomas ©. Trueblood; prices $1.50. Bostou: Ginn & Co. 

Paul Bercey’s French Reader; price $100 Boston: Carl 8choenhof. 

Historical and Patriotic Addresses: edited by Frederick Saunders; 
price $350. New York: E K. Treat 

Dr Mirabel’s theory: by Ross George Dering; price,50 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Worth Having; price. $1.00. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

Sub Coelum; by A. P. Russeli; price, $1.15. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co ; 

Tue White Islander; by Mary Hartwell Catherwood; price, $1.25. 
—Topsys aud Turvy’s; by P. S. Newell; price. $1 00. —— The Brow- 
pies at Home; by Palmer Cox; price, $1.56 ——The Public School Sys- 
tem of the UnitedStates; by Dr J. M. Rice. New York: TheCentury 
Company. 

The ore Deposits of the United States; by James F. Kemp. New 
York: The Scientifie Pub. Co, 

History and Literature in Grammar Grades; by J. H. Phillips; 
price, 15 cents. —— Histoire de la Litterature Francaise; by Delphine 
Duval; price, $1.20, Boston: D. C. Heath & Co 

Dramatized Readings; price, 30 cents. Cincinnati: Preston Pub. Co. 

Bulls and Blunders; edited by Marshall Brown; price, $1.00. 
ChicaygoS. C. Gri ges & Co. 

Scott’s The Lady of the Lake; price, 30 cents——The First and 


Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar; by Thomas Kerchever. 


Arnold; price, $1 00——The Aeneid (6 books) and Bucolics of Vergil; 
by Wm. R. Harper; price, $1.50. New York: American Book Co 

King’s Handbook of New York City; price, $2.00. Boston: Moses 
King. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES DELICIOUS LEMONADE. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of hot or cold water, and sweet. 
ened to the taste, will be found refreshing and invigorating. 


What it does: 


Saves valuable time. 


Reduces labor #0 a minimum.) school accounts is here reduced to a minimum. 
In this book the pupil’s name is written but once, and his|have seen. It does not make it 


A patience saving device. 


Heath’s Complete School Record 


Is a time, labor, and patience saving device: the work of| Springfield, Mase.:' It 


What they say of it: 


Thos. ™. Balliet, Supt. of 


the simplest device for keeping the 
record of children in school that I 


necessary to keep a daily record 


Attendance, rank, and con-|\annual record, including: attendance, punctuality, studies,/,nq mark recitations.—the usual 


duct on a single page. 


and conduct, occupies but a single page. 


objection for such ** Records.” 


i sarki ton, Head Master, 
Pupil’s name written but) Grammar and Primary Edition, 80 pp, - $1.00 | Uarkin Dunton, Head Master. 
once a year. High School Edition, 80 pp., a, . 100 | hit upon the right thing. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Oct. 13-14: Suverintendents and Principals’ Asso- 
ciation of Nebraska; Lincoln. 

Oct. 13-14: New England Aesce of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schoole; New Haven, Ct. Ray 
Greene Haling, secretary. 

Oct. 18-21: Chittenden Co. (Vt ) Inst. Easex Jct. 

Oct. 20: Connecticut State Teachers’ Association ; 
New Britain. 

Oct. 21: Bristol Co. Teachers’ Assoc.; Taun- 


ton, Mase. 

Oct. 26-28: Rhode Island Institute of Instruction ; 
Providence. 

Oct. 27; Middlesex Co. Teachers’ Association ; 
People’s Church, Boston. 

Oct. 27: Essex Co. Teachers’ Association; High 
School, Lynn, Mass. 

Oct. 27-28: New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Assoc. ; Concord. 

Oct. 28: Western Mass. Academic and High 
School Assoc., and Hampden Co. Teachers’ 
Arsoo ; Sprivgfield. 

Nov. 2-3: Orange Co. (Vt.) Inst: Brookfield. 

Nov. 2-4: Vermont State Teachers’ Association ; 
Ratland 

Nov. 4: Franklin Co. Teachers’ and Superintend- 
ents’ Assoc.; Greenfield, Mass. 

Dec. 1-2: Northwestern Nebraska Educational 
Association ; Rushville, Neb. 

Dec. 3: Berkshire Co. (Mass.) Assoc.; Pittefield. 

Dec. 26-27-28 : Illinois State As-oc.; Springfield. 

Dec, 26-28: Nebraska Teachers’ Asece. ; Lincoln. 

Dec. 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ Association : 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Teachers’ Association of Santa Ana met 
recently to discuss a new course of study. The 
following offisers were elected: G. W. Weeks of 
Orange, president ; F. B. Barnes of Garden Grove, 
vice president; Miss MV. M. Rerley of Santa Ana, 
secretary; Miss Ada M. Williams of Santa Ana, 
treasurer. 

A new state law permits the County Board of 
Edacation to isene certificates entitling graduates 
of accepted universities to teach in high schools. 
The board may determine what college graduates 
shall be considered eligible. 

Sapt. J. W. McClymonds of Oakland has pre- 
pared a valuable table computing the average cost 
of supplies per pupil in each achool of the city, 
and a comparative table of the echool statistics of 
different cities of similar population to Oakland. 
The greatest coat per pupil is in the high school, 
$52.79 per year, or a total cost of $34 312.42; the 
least cost was in the Layfayette School, $25.61. 
——The institute recently held ia this city was 
largely attended and fall of edacational enthusiasm. 


COLORADO, 


Supt. A. D. Shepard’s report for the Denver 
schools gives these statistics: Namber persons 
school age, 34,230; increase, 2,042. Number en- 
rolled in public achools, 23,253; increase, 1,384. 
Namber enrolled in high schools 1,121; number 
of teachers, 412. Total, echool expenditures for 
year, $911,970.76. 


INDIANA. 


Indiana University opened this year with by far 
the largest attendance in her history. Joseph 
Swain, the new president, has things well in hand, 
and has already proven himself capable in every 
respect He has associated with him a strong 


faculty. No western echool, except the University 
of Chicago, has #0 cosmopolitan a faculty as Indi- 
ava University. In her faculty thirty-six colleges 
and universities are represented. Among these are 
the best schools of both Europe and America. 

Batler University recently received a valuable 
addition to her library, viz , the private library of 
the late L. H. Jameson, a well-known citizen 
and preacher of Indianapolis. 

The commis+ioners of Bartholomew County re- 
cently declared the office of county superintendent 
vacant. John Smock was elected by the trustees 
to fill the vacancy. 

Mies Anna Demaree of Bloomington takes the 
chair of Latin and Greek in Albert Lea College, 
Minnesota, 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago.—This week was signalized by the open- 
ing of forty night schools in various portions of 
the city. This is the twenty-fifth year of free 
evening instruction in Chicago, and its benefits are 
more and more apparent. Twohundred and 
seventy teachers have been engaged, and it is ex- 
pected that at least 15,000 stndents of all ages 
will avail themeelves of the opportunity « ffered. 

Tuesday, Ostober 10, the new cadet training 
system began operations. The students, nam- 
bering about 150, are under the immediate eu- 
pervision of Mrs. Agnes W. Harding ot the high 
school, aud Mias Theresa McGuire of the Sheldon 
School. The students will receive instruction and 
lectures in the mornings, avd be taken to the 
varions other echools and be given practical work 
in the afternoon. No booke will be used. The 
system is new and peculiar to Chicago, and Saper- 
intendent Lane has great expectations as to its 
results. 

The public schoola were closed Monday, Ost. 
9th, which was Chicago day at the Fair. After this 
date there will be a three-cent rate of admission 
for all the children to the Fair with free admis- 
sion for all those who are indigent. This liberal 
action on the part of the directors places the great 
educational opportunities of the exposition within 
the reach of all, and it is hoped that large num- 
bers of the children will be able to take at least 
one look at the greatest work of ourtime. K. 


KANSAS, 


Work on the $85.000 high school building in 
Topeka and the $50,000 addition to the State 
Normal Schocl at Emporia is progressing finely. 

Mise Mary E. Wilder has accepted a position in 
the Kansas City, Mo., High School. Miss Wilder 
makes three teachers the Kansas City High Schoo! 
has taken from the Topeka High School. 

Mr. Wooster, superintendent of the Kansas ex 
hibit at Chicago, has resigned, and Mr. C. M. 
Light has been appointed in his place. 

Pres. John M. Blogs, for five years superintend- 
ent of Topeka echools, and Miss Mary A. Woods, 
principal of Clay Schoul of Topeka, were married 
in Oregon on September 19. Mr. Bloss is presi- 
dent of the S:ate Agricultural College of Oregon. 

The edacational exhibit of Kansas at Chicago 
has been very highly epoken of during the sum- 
mer. The writing and drawing seems to surpass 
many of the sister states. 

Almost all the colleges and state institutions 
report an increase of attendance, this fall notwith- 
standing the hard times. 

The public schools are crowded throughout the 
state. 

Supt. C. Y. Roop of Salina resigned to accept 
a like poeition at Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Bi or Tri-County Associations are popular in 


the central part of the state, at least among teach: 
ers. In Rice County the district school boards 
maintain @ permanent organization which meets 
quarterly and is well attended. 2 

The August institutes, as a rule, suffered a little 
as a result of World's Fair excursions; still some 
counties had a large attendance. These four 
weeke’ institutes are a strong part of the excellent 
Kansas school system. 

The Western Spirit of Paola came out last week 
with fine illustrations of their school buildings and 
an account of their schools. 

Prof. H. S. McMichael, a valued teacher of 
Wichita, has left the ranks for the study of law. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Camden is devising means to relieve the over- 
crowded condition of her schools. There are 
8 320 pupils enrolled, and over 300 have been re- 
fosed admission. 

The new principal for the Perth Amboy schools 
is Mr. Whitney. 

There are 1,688 buildings in this state used for 
public school purposes. ‘This is an increase of 19 
over last year. There were 34 new buildings erec- 
ted during the year. The value of these school 
buildings is $10,004,230 There are 4,644 teachers, 
and the total enrollment in the echools is 243 254 
out of a total of school age of 405,232. The total 
gum spent on the state echool system last year was 
$3, 964,677.25, 


NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn has had a touch of local excitement 
that is somewhat onusual. The school board sus. 
pended Miss G. F. Patnam, a tescher in public 
achool No. 83, and a largely attended indignation 
meeting was held in which the board was vigor- 
ously denounced by a number of forceful speakers. 

A commission was appointed by Mayor Gil- 
roy of New York City to revise the public achool 
system. Public meetings will be held October 
11 and 12, at which persona informed or interested 
in the public echools of this city will ba given an 
opportunity to make suggestions and give views on 
the eubject. 

Mitchell L. Thomas has been engaged as prin- 
cipal of the Clarence Center schools. 

George R. Miller is principal at Mattewan. 


OREGON. 


Portland schools opened Sept. 18 with full 
attendance. 

Superintendent Pratt enters upon his third year 
as superintendent. 

Mr. F. G. Young, a highly cultured and polished 
gentleman, begins his fifth year as principal of the 
high school. Among the hich school faculty we 
also see the names of Mr. C. E Keyes, formerly of 
Ohio, Mr. D. P. Haynes, and others not less com- 
petent in their respective lines. Thus Eastern 
talent is being felt in these progressive Western 
towns and cities. 

Every coaonty in Oregon has held a teachers’ 
institute daring the summer. 


WASHINGTON. 


State Superintendent Bean of Washington is 
making a strong endeavor to introduce the tesch- 
era’ reading circle work into every county in the 
state. 

Professor James, formerly superintendent of the 
Omaha schools, has just entered upon his duties 
as superintendent of the Tacoma schoole. 

The atate school board, composed of State Su- 
perintendent Bean, Principal Roberts of Tacoma, 
Professor Taylor of Seattle, and County Superin- 


MACMILLAN & (0.3 NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Just Published. 8Svo, Cloth, $5.00. 
A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS. 


By JAMES HARKNESS, M A., Associate Professor of Mathematics in Bryn 
Mawr College, late scholar of Trinity Cul exe, Cambridge, and FRANK 
MORLEY. M A., Professor of Pure Mathematics in Haverford College, late 
Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, Cloth, 


A SHORT COURSE IN THE THEORY OF 
DETERMINANTS, 


By L&NAS GIFFORD WELD, Professor of Mathematics in the State University 


of Iowa. 12mo, Cloth, $1 90 


Now Ready. Volume I. 


ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 
With Critical Introduction by various writers. and General Introduction to 
by HENRY CRAIK, C.B. Vol. 
12mo, Cloth, Student’s Edition, $1.10; Library Edition, 


each period Edited 
teenth Century. 
gilt top, $1 50. 


$5.00. 


Cloth, $1.10. 


ol. IT. Fourtee th to Six 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


By N. F. Dupuis. M.A., F R8.C, Professor of Pure Mathematics in the Uni 
versity of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 


* This is one of the most able expositions of Algebrai 
have yet met with.’’—Schoolmaster. 


AN INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF 
POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 


By WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH, A.M.. Ph.D. (Goett.), Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy, University of tue State of Missouri. 12mo, $1.10. 


Second Revised and Cheaper Ed. 4to, Cloth, $6.00. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By the*Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, 
University of Cambridge. Second Edition. Revised, 4to, $6.00. 


12mo, $1.10 


Litt. D., Professor of Anglo Saxon in the 


MACIILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY 


OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


The publishers purpose to include in this School Library only such of their books for the 
nized excellence acquired the right to rank as standard reading books. 


“As a school officer I have to thank you for putting within th reac 
the world’s literature.”"—Supt. JoHN 8. IRWIN, Peon, Ind. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 


By the Rev. ALFRED J. CHURCH. 


STORIES FROM WAVERLEY. 
For Children. By H. Gasstor. 
MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 


go in 77 Lore for Children. By the 
» CHARLES KINGSLEY, author of * 
Heroes,” ** Water Babies,” éte. 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF 
ENGLISH SONG. 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS 
TURNER PALGRAVE, author of the “Golden 
Treasury.” 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF 
ALL TIMES AND LANDS. 


Gathered and Narrated by Mis: CHARLOTTE 


YONGB, author of * The Heir of Redclyffe,” 


young as have already by thei lari : 
16mo, cloth, each 50 cents. 


f scholars such valuable portions of 


THE HEROES OF ASGARD. 


Tales from Scandinavian Mytholo 
E. KEARY. With Illustrations. ans 


TALES FROM SPENSER. 


Chosen from the “ Faerie ” 
MACLEHOSE. Queene,” by Sopnia H. 


STORIES FROM THE HISTORY 
OF ROME. 


By Mrs. BRESLY. 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY respectfully call th 
e ully cat the attention of teachers and others interested in Edi ; 
logues of Books in the following departments of é 


Greek Language and Literature. 
Latin Language and Literature. 


German Language and Literature. 
French Language and Literature. 


English Language and Lite 
Mathematics Science. 


These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they reguire, will be sent free by mail to any address 


MACMILLAN & CO, . 


Publishers, NewYork. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’sS 
New Books. 


The Witness to Immortality 
in Literature, Philosophy, 
and Life. 


By Rev. Dr. GzorGE A. GorDON, of the Old 
South Church, Boston. 12mo, $1.50. Dr Gor. 
don here presents the fruits of thoughtful study 
on the Immortal Life, in the Scriptures, in the 
world’s deepest, poetry and philosophy, in the 
Epistles of Paul, and in the life and words of 
Christ. 


A Japanese Interior. 


By ALice M. Bacon, author of “ Japanese 
Girls and Women.” 16mo, $1.25. A book of 
equal value and interest, describing, from per- 
sonal observation, Japanese home and school 
life, theatres, traveling, hotels, temples, food, 
dress, dolls’ festivals, the climate, earthquakes, 
etc, 


The Son of a Prophet. 


By GEORGE ANSON JACKSON. 16mo, $1.25. 
An historical story of great interest, giving a 
view of times and persons possessing a kind of 
sacred fascination. The scene is in Palestine 
and Egypt in the reign of King Solomon, and 
the author is very successful in his attempt to 
create the character of the man who wrote the 
wonderful Book o! Job. 


A Sketch of the History of 
the Apostolic Church. 


By OLiver J, THATCHER. Professor in the 
University of Chicago. 16mo, $1.25. A 
thoroughly interesting book, giving in admi- 
rable form the results of the latest researches 
in the early history in the Christian Church. 
A book of great value to Sunday Schoo! 
teachers. 


Sam Houston and the War 


of Independence in Texas. 


By ALFRED M. WILLIAMS. author of “ The 
Poets and Poetry of Ireland.” With a Portrait 
and Map. 8vo, $2.00. A valuable and inter- 
esting book. bothas a history of Texas and a 
biography of Houston, who had a very remark. 
able career. 


Two Bites at a Cherry, with 
Other Tales. 


A book of exquisite shert stories, written in 
the most delightful style, by THoMAS BAILEY 
ALDRICH, author of Marjorie Daw and Other 
Stories,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sub-Celum: A Sky = Built 
Human World. 


This book describes an ideal state of society 
and mode of life, intéresting, suggestive, and 
singularly free from everything visionary and 
fantastic, by A. P. RussELL, author of “In a 
Club Corner,” “A Club of One,” “ Library 
Notes,” and “Characteristics.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Mrs. Whitney’s Stories. 

New Edition, with revisions. 
Faith Girlhood. 
The Gaywortbys. 
A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. 
We Girls: a Home Story. 
Sights and Insights (two volumes). 
The Other Girls. 
Real Folks. 
Patience Strong’s Outings. 
Hitherto: A Story of Yesterdays. 
Boys at Chequasset. 
Odd, or Even. 
Homespun Yarns, Short Stories. 
Bonny borough. 
Mother Goose for Grown Folks. 
Ascutney Street. 
A Golden Gossip. 


Seventeen volumes, in new and attractive bind- 
ing. $1.25 each; the set in a box, $21.25. 
Very few American stor:es are so popular as 
Mrs. Whitney’s, and none are more wholesome 
or admirable in character and influence. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston. 


WE HAVE A FEW 
COPIES LEFT 


Fisher's Essentials of Geography 


for 1892-93. 
Including 


Geographical News of the Year 
for 1892-93. 


Regular Price 
cents. ” | We will send them, postpaid. 


as long as they last, at 25 cots. each, 
Order at once. 
Address: 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Boston. 


W 7 HEN corresponding with advertiser’ 
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tendent Lawrence of Yakima, met at Vancouver 
from July 31 to Aug. 4, and conducted examina- 
itons for state certificates and life diplomas. 

Vancouver schools opened Oct. 2. Waiting for 
the completion of a new four-room building and 
the refitting of the central building to accommo- 
date the rapidly increasing high school caused the 
delay. Superintendent Leach is preparing for a 
week’s special institute for city teachers and an- 
ticipates a profitable year for the city achools. 
Two normal trained teachers from Pennsylvania, 
Misses Anna and Emma Bomberger, will strength- 
en the corps this year. Five eastern teachers, 
young energetic workers, have been added to the 
Vancouver echools, Greatly improved work is 
eapected from them. 

At a written spelling contest held recently at 
Dayton, not a teacher succeeded in spelling cor- 
rectly the twenty-five words given as a teat. 

The state normal school at Chesney opened with 
a larger attendance than ever before. A new 
member has been added to the faculty in Miss 
Grace F. Sweariogton, instructor in mathematics 
and English. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


The Androscoggin County Teachers’ Conven- 
tion at Mechanic Falls was a success in point of 
attendance and instruction. 


VERMONT. 


The educators of this state recently met at Barre 
in attendance upon a euccesrfal institute. State 
Superintendent Stone, Supt. D S. Waterman of 
of Barre, Prin. S. J. Blanpied of Montpelier, 
Prin. A. F. Booth of Northfield, and Prin. W. 
A. Pierce of Godddard were the instructors 
who presented topics of vital interest to teachers 
in a bigbly instructive and entertaining manner. 

Prof. W. H. Taylor has resigned the superin- 
tendency of the Hardwick schools; J. A. Kidder 
will fill the vacancy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Mastachusetts State Teachers’ Association 
—C. W. Parmenter, president—will hold its next 
meeting in Boston on Friday and Saturday follow- 
ing Thanksgiving. Among the speakers will be 
President Gilman of Johns Hopkins and Dr. Shaler 
of Harvard. An effort will be made to make 
the sectional meetings especially practical this year. 

A Scho.! Committees’ and School Superintend- 
enta’ Institute was held, under the direction of the 
state board of education, in Springfield, Oct. 11. 
The following subjects were discussed: ‘' Daties 
of a School Committee,’’ by Sec. J. W. Dickin- 
eon; “School Supervision,’? by W. H. Small of 
Palmer; ‘‘ School Visitation,’’ by Dr. A. P. Stone 
of Sprivgfield; ‘‘ A Course of Study,’’ by T. M. 
Balliet of Springfield; ‘‘ The Selection and Con- 
tinuance of Good Teachers,’’ by A. W. Edson of 
Worcester; ‘* Professional Training of Teachers,”’ 
by G. H. Danforth of Weatfield. 

Mr. Frederick G. Pettigrove has been elected 
president of the Boston school committee, in place 
of Samuel B. Capen, resigned. Mr. Pettigrove is 
sure to discharge his duties with credit to himself 
and the city. In his inaugural address stress was 
laid upon the necessity of the school board, pro- 
viding ample accommodations for the school child- 
ren of this city. In regard to the equipment of 
the Mechanic Arts High School, Mr. Pettigrove 
said: ‘* There is nowhere you go on this belt of 
the continent that you do not find educators in the 
United States looking to Boston to carry out, to 
perfect, to complete the experiment, and I hope 
that we shall be able to carry out this experiment, 
to equip this institution in the manner that was 
originally contemplated, so that it will be a 
credit to the city of Boston and the Commonwealth 
of Massachasetts.’’ 

The first of the State Board Institutes for com- 
mittees and superintendents was held in Northamp- 
ton Sept. 28ch for Hampshire County. Subjects: 
** Daties of School Committee,’’ ‘* Qaalifications of 
Soperintendenta,”’ “ Uniting Schoois,’’ Account- 
ing for Text Books,’’ Gradivog Raral Schoole.’’ 
Secretary Dickivaon, Agent Fietcher, Sup: rintenc- 
ents Goodhue, Pease, and Parkman, Committee- 
men Hinckly, Hill, and others took part. It was 
8 profitable meeting. Similar meetings are to be 
held at Pittsfield, October 12, and at Greenfield, 
October 16. No pains have been spared to make 


The N.E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), 
Is open for business from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. every day 
of the week (except Sundays), fifty-two weeks of 
every year. This Bureau has no vacations, and calls 
for teachers of every grade, from every part of the 
nation, are constantly coming in, are always have 
prompt attention. 
Address 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Normal Graduates 


In great demand at this Office. 
Now is the time to register for good 
positions constantly offered. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


In High School, in a large New England city, a male 
'eacher of Shorthand (Ben. Pitman System pre- 
i«rred), and to assist in teaching Book Keeping and 
Business Forms, 
Apply to 


on, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure a 
year’s subscription free. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 


preparation of 


W. BAKER & 


sreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 
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S Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


these meetings peculiarly acceptable to members 
of school committees, and the papers and discus. 
sions, outlining as they do the mutual relations of 
superintendent and committee, will! help each to a 
bitter understanding of his duties. 

Holyoke echool board is putting forth its best 
efforts to obtain fands wherewith to start a business 
high school. 

Leominster has introduced a system of banking 
and actual business instruction, which already is 
proving of incalculable advantage to the pupil. 

Waltham has 222 pupils in the high school, the 
largest number ever in attendance. 

Misses Mary A. Pratt and Carrie E. Strong were 
recently elected to positions in the Somerville High 
School. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

There are 146 students in the Providence Manual 
Training School, of which number 11 are girls. 
Emory P. Russell has been appointed teacher in 
music, 


CONNECTICUT. 


Supt. John W. Bartlett of the New Britain]. 


schools reports that there are forty-eight school- 
rooms occupied in the town. These have a seat- 
ing capacity of 2625. There are fifty-four 
teachers employed. The school enumeration was 
4 420; the number of children registered in the 
public schools is 2,786. 

The New England"Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools will hold its eighth annual 
meeting at Yale University, New Haven, on Os- 
tober 13and 14. The following program bas been 
prepared : 

October 13th :—‘* What shall we teach in Latio 
in Preparatory Schools, and How?’’ by Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Collar, head master of the Roxvury 
Latin School. Discussion, opened by Prof. Tracy 
Peck, of Yale University; ‘Secondary School 
Programs, and the Conferences of December, 
1892,” by Pres. Charles W. Eliot, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

October 14th: —Business meeting. 1. Report of 
the executive committee and election of new mem- 
bere. 2. Report of the secretary and treasurer. 
3 Report of the nominating committee and elec- 
tion of cfficers. 4. Report of the committee to 
confer with the commission of colleges in New 
England on admission examinations. 5. Appoint- 
ment of one member of this committee. ‘‘ English 
Work in the Secondary Schools,’’ by Assistant 
Prof. Barrett Wendell, Harvard University. Dis 
cussion, opened by Mr. Samuel Thurber, master 
in the Girls’ High School, Boston. 

The women of Hartford are manifesting a credit- 
able interest in the school electiona of their city; 
nearly 800 have already registered. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


Teacher, do you ever suffer from headache of any 
kind ?— nervous headache, or the headache of ex- 
haustion, mental or physical? If so, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Sure Headache Cure will positively cure you, and 
will at the same time mentally invigorate you. It 
‘contains no opiates, and leaves no unpleasant effects. 
Costs only 25 cents for a box of 25 doses. Try it and 
be convinced. Sent prepaid upon receipt of price. 
Addess Dr. KILMER & Co., South Bend, Ind. 


ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


Are you interested in your work ? 


Then you will be interested in 


We are now making a 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


You should have a copy every month to give you the best current lit- 
erature of the day, as well as fresh ideas on important educational matters, 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS. 


So that they may have a chance to read the articles which we are print- 
ing upon educational topics from the pens of our leading authorities. 


ARE YOU A MEMBER OF A TEACHER'S CLUB? 


If not, you ought to be. 
in regard to this work which will be 


Send us your name and address, 


Why not form one? 


of the ATLANTIC with the terms of our special offer. 
name, tell us if you care to form a club and we will help you. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 
4 Park St., BOSTON, JIASS. 


We can give you suggestions 
valuable. 

and we will mail you a sample copy 
When you send your 


Remington 


STANDARD veEWRITER. 


constantly improved. 


NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. © Durability. ¢ Easy Manipulation. 
The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The New York Sun makes ‘‘ ocean’s dearie’’ 
Rhyme gracefu'ly with the Valkyrie ; 
Bat Dunraven with accents fiery 
Declares he always says Valkyrie! 
— Boston Transcript. 


—I was a sufferer from catarrh for fifteen 
years, with distressing pain over my eyes. I used 
Ely’s Cream Balm with gratifying results, Am 
apparently cured. Z, C. Warner, Rutland, Vt. 


Mistress: Susan, the house is on fire! Susan: 
Well, mum, it’s comfortin’ to think that at last 
there’ea fire in the ’house I ’aven’t ’ad to light! 


been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrbw@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for wedy hen 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
sents a bottle. 


— Guard: ‘‘ F:dulein, get in quick, please! The 
train is going to etart.”’ Young Lady: “ Bat I 
want to give my sister akias.’’ Guard: ‘‘ Get in, 
getin! I'll see to that.’’—Frauenzeitung. 


— I suffered from a severe cold in my head for 
months and could get no relief. Was advised to 
use Ely’s Cream Balm. It has worked like magic 
in its cure. I am free from my cold after using 
the Balm one week, and I[ believe it is the best 
remedy known.— Samuel J. Harris, Wholesale 
Grocer, 119 Front St., New York. 


By special arrangement with the publishers of that 

puataab of all reterence libraries, the NEW REVISED 
‘NCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, we are able to place 
that great work within easy reach of our readers. The 
edition we offer is nota reprint but a new edition. It 
.8 published in 20 large Octavo Volumes of over 7,000 
yayes, 14.0.0 columns, and 8,000,000 words. It contains 

maps printed in colors, showing every country of 
the world, and separate maps of every State in the 
Union. It contains every topic in the original Edin- 
burgh Edition, and biographies of over 4,000 noted 
people, living and dead, not contained in any other 
edition. 

Without parallel in the history of educational 
enterprises stands our offer to our thousands of 
friends and readers. Such on offer should have your 
eareful consideration. Kvery reader, therefore, ix 
earnestly solicited to give the attention to this offer 
that its importance and liberality deserves, as it is 
open for a limited period only. ‘It means that the 
best and most expensive Encyclopedia is within easy 
reach of eventhe boys andgirls. Parents, encourage 


| viii 


4 


i blest 
our children in habits of economy for that no 
all -~economy for the sake of an educa- 
u 


on. ist think of it. A saving of 10 CENTS A DAY 
rhe short period of 90 days, will secure to you the 
REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA in 20 large 
octavo volumes, Which covers every department of 
knowledge known to mankind. No man needs any 
other library—no man can have a better one. oe 

Read our proposition, On receipt of only ONE 
JOLLAR we will forward to you, charges prepaid, the 
entire set of 20 volumes, the remaining $9.00 to be 
paid at the rate of 10 CENTS A DAY (to be remitted 
monthly). A beautiful dime savings bank will be 
sent with the books, in which the dime may be depos- 
ited each day. This edition is printed from new, sree 
type on good quality of paper, and is strongly boun 
in heavy mantila paper covers, which with proper 
vare will last for years. Bear in mind that the entire 
# volumes are delivered to your address, wit 
ebarges paid to any part of the U nited States. 


Copy or cut this out and send to 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, Boston. 


New ENGLAND Pus. Co.: 


Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 volumes 
of Revised Encyclopedia Britannica, as above de- 
scribed, together with your Dime Savings Bank, 
for which I enclose One Dollar, and further 
agree to remit 10 cents a day (remitting the same 
monthly) until the remaining $9.00 is fully patd. 


100 SONGS fora 3 ct. stamp, Hous & YOUTH, Ondis,Q. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Our Great West . ° Ralph Harper & Brothers, New York $2 50 
On the Road Home . Sargster 1 25 
Poems of Natureand Love. . ° Cawein G. P. Putnam’s Sens - 1 50 
English History by Contemporary Writers Jaerbs bad “6 s 1 25 
Chinese Nights’ Entertainment Fielde 1 75 
Misuse of Legal Tender Webster D. Appleton & Co, 1 00 
The Puccaneers of America. Esquemeling Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 5 00 
Iaspiration and Other Lectures . ° Rooke 3 00 
Introduction to Shakespeare Dowden 1 00 
The Witness to Immortal.ty in Literature Gordon Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 50 
Horace Walpole, a Memoir . . ‘ ° Dobson Dodd, Mead & Co, New York 

Tales from Shakespeare. Lamb T. Y. Crowell & Co, 

Elemen's of Solid Geometry . P . ° Baker Ginn & Co, Boston 90 
Practical Elements of Elocution . Trueblood 1 56 
Worth Having. D. Lothrop Co, Boston 1 00 
History and Literature in Grammar Grades . Phillips D. CU. Heath & Co, ** 15 
Bulls and Blunders ‘ a ° ° ° Brown 8. C. Griggs & Co, Chicago 1 00 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to the advertise- 
ment of J. E. Bell, who makes a specialty of Liq- 
uid Slating Blackboard Surfaces over Plaster, 
Wood, Solid Slate, etc. Mr. Bell’s method of 
applying slated paper over old walls is considered 
the best in use, as many school officers will testify 
to its giving the most economical result. He fol- 
lows strictly the proceas made famous by the 
American Tablet Co., having in years past (be. 
tween 1872-’76) been connected with the above 
firm. Those having work in this line, to be done 
during school hours or otherwise, will find it to 
their advantage to communicate. Address J. E. 
Bell, 24 Portland St., Boston, Maas. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY will print in its 
November issue a paper by Hiram E. Scudder on 
the ‘School Library.’’ The Atlantic, by the way, 
is doing much good educational work, and the pub- 
lishers’ advertisement in another column will be of 
interest to every teacher. During the coming year 
each issue will contain a paper on eome educations) 
subject, by some writer eminently fitted to discuss it. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and 6 Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 

Lye per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


A REMARKABLE OFFER. 


THE REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
FOR A DIME A Day. 


It requires no extravagant language to empha- 
size the offer which we make to our readers in 
connection with one of the greatest educational 
enterprises of the age. This cffar stands witbout 
parallel and is an opportunity never be!ore pre- 
sented anywhere. 

As announced on another page, 10 cents a day, 
for a very short period, will enable our readers to 
acquire a complete set of that greatest of all Ref- 
erence Libraries, the REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA. The first edition of this compre- 
hensive work was published more than a century 
ago, and the last or ninth edition was issued about 
fifteen years ago. In this revised edition, the 
Britannica has been condensed, revised and added 
to with the intention of adapting it especially to the 
needs of American readers, and at the same time 
bringing it within reach of the purses of many 
who could not possibly obtain the original work. 

In the process of condensation, superfluous 
matter has been taken out in order to make room 
for a large amount of matter not to be found in 
the English edition, dea'ing with most important 
affairs. This Encyclopedia, which we have the 
pleasure of offering to our readers, is the Revised 
britannica, complete in 20 octavo volumes of over 
7,000 pages; 14,000 columns, and 8,000,000 
words, printed on a good quality of paper, from 
new type, and is strongly bound in heavy manilla 
paper covers, which, with proper care, will last 
for years. 

The most wonderful fact in connection with our 
offer is that we send the entire 20 volumes, with 
all charges prepaid, on receipt of only $1.00, and 
allow you to pay the remaining $9 00 at the rate 
of 10 cents a day for 90 days, payable in monthly 
installments, thus placing it within easy reach of 
every one. We send with each set a dime savings 
bank wherein a dime can be deposited each day. 

This is certainly a golden opportunity and one 
which our readers should take advantage of at 
~~ as the offer will continue for a limited period 
only. 

If you prefer to pay in advance please write us’ 


for lowest cash price. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for October contains 
many articles of historical and literary valoe. 
Chief among these may be mentioned ‘‘ The Isth- 
mus and the Sea Power,’’ by Capt. A. T. Mahan, 


U.S. N., @ fandamental inquiry into the fature 
history of the United States in the event of the 
opening of the Nicaragua Canal. Edith M. Thomas 
contributes one of her charming papers of mingled 
prose and poetry on “The Undertime of the 
Year’? William F. Apthorp contributes an arti- 
cle of interest to music lovers, on ‘‘ Robert Franz,” 
Charles Egbert Craddock continues, with undimin- 
ished vigor, her notable story ‘‘His Vanished 
Star,”’ and Annie Eliot contributes a striking short 
story, “‘After—the Delugs.”? Prof. James Mon- 
ros of Oberlin College, gives the history of ‘‘ The 
Hayes-Tilden Electorial Commission.’”’ An excel- 
lent literary paper by Professor Jebb of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, discusses ‘‘ The Permanent 
Power of Greek Poetry.’’ A paper which will be 
read with no little interest is one by James L. 
High on ‘‘ The Tilden Trust and Why it Failed.” 
Six short poems, which the writer, John Hall 
Ingham calls ‘‘ Toms Symbols.’’ a poem, ‘ Love is 
Dead,’’ by Marion Couthouy Smith, with a review 
and comment on other New Books on Music, re- 
view and comment on other new books, and five 
bright, short papere in the Contributors’ Ciub con- 
clude an excellent number of this standard maga- 
zine. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


— The New England Magazine for October 
recognizes the centennial of Williams College by a 
fally illustrated article upon the history and pres- 
ent life of the college, by Prof. L. W. Spring. 
Among the profusely illustrated pages of this arti- 
cle, the most interesting are the two on which are 
grouped portraits of Horace E. Scudder, the editor 
of the Atlantic; Henry M, Alden, editor of Har- 
per’s Monthly; Hamilton W. Mabie, G. Stanley 
Hall, Washington Gladden, and General Arm- 
strong, the portraits all being reproductions of 
their class pictures. An article of no less inter- 
est is that by Sylvester Baxter, on ‘’ Howella’s 
Boston,’’ a similar treatment to that which has so 
often been given the London of Dickens. This ia 
fall of gossip about the places in Boston which Mr. 
Howells bas made the scenes of his stories, and 
many charming quotations from his own descrip- 
tions. The article is fally illustrated. James G. 
Whiteley’s article on ‘‘ The Freedom of the Seas ”’ 
will be read with epecial interest at this time, in 
in connection with the Bering Sea controversy. 
There are two charming short stories in this num- 
ber of the New England, ‘‘A June of Long Ago,”’’ 
by Caroline Leslie Field, and ‘‘An Unfinished 
Story,’’ by Richard Burton; and a half-dozen 
striking little poems go to complete a number of 
great variety and excellence, Warren F. Kellogg, 
5 Park Square, Boston. 


— Prof. T. Harwood Pattison, D.D., opens the 
Homiletic Review for October with a comprehen- 
sive article, ‘‘ The Minister’s Literary Culture,’’ 


in which he pleads for the broader education of 
ths ministry along literary lines. Rev. Wilbur F. 
Crafts writ-3 on *’ The Model Charch,”’ giving his 


: FAIR AND CLEAR 

m —that’s the way your 
skin will be, if you'll 
take Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. 
Pimples, blotches, erup- 
tions, and humors are 
utterly banished by this 
medicine. It takesaway 
more thoroughly an 
certainly than anything 
else, the blood poisons 
or impurities that cause 
them. 

For every Skin, Scalp, 
and Scrofelous affection, no matter how 
it came, the ‘‘ Discovery ” is a direct remedy. 
It cleanses, builds up, strengthens, and in- 
vigorates every part of the system. Eczema, 
Erysipelas, Salt-rheum, Tetter, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Enlarged Glands, and the worst 
Scrofulous Sores and Swellings are com- 
pletely and permanently cured by it. 

Unlike ordinary spring medicines, the * Dis- 
covery ” works equally well at all seasons. 

Practically, it’s sold on trial. If it ever 
fails to benefit or cure, you have your money 
back. You pay only for the good you get. 

No cheap substitute, urged by a tricky 
dealer, though it may be better for him to 
sell, can be “ just as good” for you to buy. 


ideas of what ought to characterize the architecture 
of modern places of worship. The question, ‘ What 
ia True Preaching?’ is answered by the Rey. 
Wilbur C. Newell. Rev. William J. Skillman 
treate of ‘‘The Relation of the Palpit to Pablic 
Morals.’? Rev. M.C Howev writes in the Miscel- 
laneous Section, on ‘* Vocal Calture as a Prepsra- 
tion for the Palpit; ‘‘ Lawlessness and Law En- 
forcement,’’ is the title of an article, furnished 
under living issues, by Rev. Samuel Schwarm, 
Ph.D. The whole namber is filled with practic:! 
suggestions for preachers of the gospel in their sev- 
eral capacity. 


— The appearance of the full piano score of « 
set of original waltzes, by Eduard Stranss, the fa- 
mous waltz composer, is one of the many striking 
features of the October Ladies’ Home Journal. 
** The Stady of the Voice,’’ by Christine Nilsson, 
is a valuable contribution, which is supplement+d 
by an interesting sketch of the home life and per- 
sonality of Madame Nilsson, written by the late 
Lucy Hamilton Hooper. ‘‘ Josiah Allen's Wife”’ 
is at ber best in a delightful little story, ‘‘ Trying 
the Rose Act.’’ Biography and literature are hon- 
ored with a page of sketches, with portraits of 
“Four Clever Young Literary Women’’— Mies 
Julia Magruder, Miss Lilian Bell, Miss Margucrite 
Meringtop, and Mies Madeline Bridges. Mrs. 
Hamilton Mott contributes a practical and timely 
article on ‘‘ The Etiquette of Invitations,’ and 
Mrs. Mallon two exquisitely-illustrated page:, 
Dressing for Dioner’? and Harmonies in 
Dress Colors.’’ F. Scuyler Matthews gives an illue- 
trated page styled ‘‘The Artistic Household.’ 
The editor discusses with much earnestness several 
phases of the woman question. ‘‘ The Routine of 
Housework ”’ is practically written of by that ex- 
cellent authority Miss Joliet Corson and Mias 


Valuable for Institute Work 


as Well as the Schoolroom. 


Teachers’ > HELP © Manuals. 


Paper, 25 cents each; or Five Copies for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 


Edited by S—ymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
adapted to all grades. 


500 Exercises. 


thousand, Contains over five hundred exercises 


2. Manual of Correspondence. 


Edited by SzeyMour Eaton. Jineteenth thousand. A complete course of instruction in 


social and business correspondence ; 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 


with a large variety of forms and exercises. 


By W. V. Wricut, B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems in /ractical 
measurements, suitable for beginners, with Answers. 


4. HKasy Problems for Young Thinkers. 


Edited by Seymour Eaton, 


Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 exercises and prob- 


lems, with Answers, for review work in the lower grammar grades. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 


By Rev. A. D. Capa, B.A. Zenth thonsand. Contains over 600 exercises and problems, 


with Answers. 


6. One Hundred Lessons in 


Composition. 


By W. H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, and is one of 
the most valuable works on Composition ever written. 


¢ Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 


By Oscar Fay Apams. Teachers of all grades will gladly welcome this book of charming 


selections. It meets a great need. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. 


By SEYMOUR EATON and F, A. BLANCHARD. It is a novel book on a novel plan. The 
Afternoons” are nicely graded, and the work is adapted to all classes of schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geography. 


By SreyMouR Eaton. Every teacher of Geography will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is a book of Axercises—not ordinary questions—such as will require original think- 
ing on the part of both teacher and pupil. It is adapted to all grades, and to the best 
American text-books. Such a book has long been needed in our schools. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


BErys Crean Barn Fo He 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St.. New York. Price 60 cts. 


Address: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The Andrews Newspaper File. 


(PATENTED.) 


The Andrews File 


Is the only File in existence. Ji 
can be used as a binder in addition 
to its daily duties ; no machine ¢” 
tant could be used so advantageous! |/ 
in preparing the Journal of Edu 


cation, or any other periodical, for 
prcking away, all bound for future 
reference. 

The File is made entirely of 
metal, finished in antiyue copye” 
Price, 75 cents. 

We will send one free, carriay' 
prepaid, to any svbscriber of t/ 
Journal of Education who will send 
us one new yearly cash subscript’: 


ONGS 
y HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address NEW ENG, PUB. CO.. 
8 Somerset Bt., Boston. Mass. 


Subscribers to the Jour” 
can have their subscription: 
advanced siz months by 8¢0° 
inga new yearly subseriptic" 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Bosto”. 
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Eiizabeth Seovil gives much sensible advice on 
* The Rewardiog of Children.’”’ Altcgether this 
pumber of the magezine, with its exquisitely-ilius- 
trated cover, will be found particnlarly attractive, 
Pathshed by The Curtis Publishing Company of 
Philadelpbia. $1 00 per year. 


— Scribner's Magazine for October bas a nota- 
ble liat of contributors, including W. D. Howells, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Joel Chandler Harris, 


H. ©. Bonner, Harold Frederic and Will H. Low. 
Mr. Howells discusses ‘‘ The Man of Letters as a 
Man of Basiness’’; Robert Lonis Stevenron gives 
the j urval of bis illnstrious grand/ather, r+lsting 
to the voyage made by Sir Walter S-ott in 1814 
around Scotland in bis lighthouse yacht; Teuns 
S Hanliv, a close student of the subject derc-ibes 
the Historic Houses of Waehington’’?; H 
Low contributes the thid of a series of ‘Artiste 
Impressions of the World’a Fair’’ The fictin of 
the number inc!ud-s short stories by Joha Ken. 
drick Bangs and Dancan Campbell Scott, and 
another of Harold’s Frederic’s story of wartimes, 
‘* The Cepperbead.’’ There are poems by C. 
Barner, Edith M. Thomas, Bliss Carman. and 
and Margaret G. George New York: Charles 
Soribner’s Sons; terms, $3.00 a year. 


— First among the attractions of the October 
Ceniury is an account of ‘' Taking Napoleon to 
St. Helena,’’? from an unpublished diary of the 
trip. Two practical articles of general interest 


are a description of Pratt Institate. giving a well- 
rounded view of this unique educational agency, 
and a carefolly studied account of * Street Paving 
in America.’”” M. Coquelin writes of Bera. ger, 
and the Eider Salvini of his varivus visita to the 
United States, Edwin Booth, and other topica of 
interest. The World’s Fair comes in for continued 
attention in a bicgraphical sketch of Frederick 
Law O mstead, the aathor of the origival plan of 
the grounds and baildings. ‘‘ Walt Whitman in 
War. Time”’ is the title of a collection of fsmily 
letters from the capital, written to the poet’s 
mother. Among the ‘‘ Open Letters’’ is a com- 
munication from Theodore Stanton, on “ State 
Edceation of Frenchwomen,’’ from unpublished 
official data. New York: The Centary Co. 


— Worthington’s Magazine for Ootober is an 
unususliy bright and varied number. A promi- 
nent feature is J. Stanley Brown’s second paper on 


‘*The Pribilof Islands.’?’ The paper is finely 
illustrated by photographs. Mra. Livermore cov- 
c'udes her papers on “Life in Ole Vir,ispy. ’ 
These papers bave attracted wide attention. 
Sara A. U.derwood contributes a carefully pre- 
pared article on ‘‘ Woman at the World’s Fair.’’ 
It is superbly illustrated. There are short stories 
and poems galore. ‘‘A Manifest Destiny,’’ by 
Constanca Goddard DaBois, and John T. Ras- 
seli’s *‘ The Tater-Bog Parson’’ will hold the at- 
tention of readers to the end. ‘' The Tater Bag 
Parson”? by the way. is a tale of real life :n e «t- 
ern Tennessee. A. D. Worthington & Co., Hart 
ford, Coov. $2 50 per year. 


— The Independent for October 5th contains a 
valuable symposium on the eubj:ct ‘Is the World 
Growing Bet:er?’’ Among the contributors are: 


The Hon. Galosha A. Grow of Pennsylvania, 
Deight L Mocdy, Gen. O. O. Howard, T. L. 
Caylor, ; Lacy Stone Blackwell; The Rev. 
A. D. Mayo; Gen. Neal Dow; Edward Everett 
Hale, D D.; The Hon. Philip C. Garrett; The 
Hon. Henry L. Dawes. The general attractive- 
nets of the whole paper commands wide attention 
on the part cf inteli'gent people. 


— There are several striking articles in The 
Overland Monthly {or October. One on ‘‘ The Re- 
formatery Movement in California,’’ referring to 


prison R-form, by A. Drahms, is of special inter- 
est. Lieut. Alvin H. Sydenham has written op 
* The Longest Jctty in the World ’’—the remark- 
able one at the mouth of the Columbia. ‘* The 
Act d Shskespesrian Drama”’ is a notewortby 
piece of literary criticism. The illustrated eketches 
are pleasing, and the stories and poetry have the 
individuality, ard bright, readable quality charac- 
teristic of the Overland. San Francisco: Pacitic 
Mainal Lite Building. 


— Romance for October shows a vas: amount of 


delightfal stories, and a gor d het of contributers. 
Romance Pub. Co. New York. $2.50 a year. 


MAGAZINES BECEIVED. 


The Globe, September to December; terms, $2 00 
a year. Chicago: 716 Title and Trust Buliding. 

University Extension, fur September; terms, $1 5u 
ayear. Philadelphis 

The Mother s Nursery Guide. for October; terms, 
$2.00a year. New York: 5 Keekman St 

Our Little Men and Women, tor Uctober; terms, 
$1 00a year Boston: Lothrop Co. 

Educational Review, for October; terms, $3 00 a 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co 

I.ternstional J urral of E:hies, for October; 
terms, $250avear Philadelphia: 118 ¥o. 12th St. 

California Tliustrated Magazive, for Octuber; 
terms, $3 00a year New York City. 

The Kiglish Iilustrated Magazine for September; 
terms, $1 50a year. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

The Catholic World, for October; terms, $400 
year. New York City 

Babyland, for October; terms, 50 cents. Boston: 
D Lothrep Co. 

New England Magazine, for October; terms, $3 00 
@year Boston: 5 Park 8q. 

The Overland, for October; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Sav Francisco: Overland Monthly Pub. Co. 

Annals of the American Academy, for Septem 
ber; terms. $600 a year Philsdelphia: Americav 
Academy «f Poiitical and Social Science 

The Eciectic. for October; terms, $5.00 a year 
New York: KR. Pelton. 


Mra, | ing 


Educational Institutions. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
162 BOYLSTON ST, 


Union Institute of Arts. 


Circulars. 
} Managers. 


HetEN FARLEY BLANEY, 
M 8. DEVEKKEUx, 


Normal Art Classes 
By CORRESPONDENCE. 


Scientific and Artistic Methods of Form Study, Color 
and Design, for Public Schools. 


Pen and Ink Drawing- Elementary and Advanced, 
ten lessons each; also Phonography—by mail. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


with special Saturday classes, for those othe: wise 
engagt d during the week, in Drawing, Paintivg (pn 
oils or witer colors), Architecture, Sculpture, 
Modeling, Carving, Sloyd, Etehings on copper, 
Photogravure. Book Illustration, &c ; also, 


ELECTIVE COURSES 
in Literature, Languages, History, Elocution, Vo 
cal and Instrumental Music, Physical Culture, &c. 


INSTRUCTORS. 

Hel-n M Knowlton, 

Alice KE Macomber, 

M. Annette Frisbie, 

Mira P “tone, 

Mrs. C. D. Ober, 

Anna Fnzlish, 

S Lam reil, 

Annie F Libby, 

A G. Philips, 

Magaret Carion, 
and others. 


Henry R. Blaney, 
Frederic D Wiliams, 
Car! von Ryoingsy ard, 
Charles a. Blackall, 
Alfred Eastman, 
Arthur E Pope, 
Joseph Frizzell, 
Jauwes Geodes, 
Charles P Scott, 
Claud Fisher, 

Geurge G. Aller, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley. Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


A co+cucail Lal prepareat ry scbo.l of the bieh: 8 graue 
jis certificate admits cto all culieges accepting cert) fica'ss. 
Pupi.s sent yearly tu Icstitateof Teetuol gy, Harvara 
ava Kis on Uuiversities, Law and Medic#l Schoos ete. 
Catalogues forwarded. tenth year begiis Sent 25. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


USTON UNIVEESITY. Seven Uolleges and Schovir, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART 80HOOL, establishec 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NOBMAL S0HGOL, 
For circulars address F 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
both sexes. For catalogues, address th: 


principal, A. G@. Boypgn, A.M. 
r ogues, ess the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Pb.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
or both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
Princinal. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in UV. &. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, ¥. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
american and Foreign Teachers, Professors, an: 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choic+ 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Sellins 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
EK. MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
150 FIrTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


WANTED TEACHERS. 


We are in 
direct com- 
munication 
with every 
Schoo! bourd 
“4 United 
—— States. We 
= have thous- 
ands of pla- 
ces to fill— 
Fast, West, 
North,South. 
No registia- 
tion fee—and abtolutely no commissions charged. 
If youare open fora better place write at once to 


School Board Fournal ws. 
Specialists 


In Music, Drawing, Manual Train 
ing. Mathematics, and Sciences wil’ 
find it for their loterest to register, 
at once, with the 
NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
Forms and circulars sent free, 


lication to 
on application ORCUTT, Manager 
R Romereet Rt.. Roaton. 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


NO misapprehension n« ed be feared in dealing with this Agerey. Weare explicit in dealing both with teachers 
ard with school: ficers and each knows just what to expec’. On Se). 8 western sn-erintendent wrote: 
*T want ar 8200 teacher for high sss nd will poy that to her next year, but this vear can give ply. 
#650 for four fifths time, you fil the bil?” Wereplied: Here alagy isfresh from elle e, 
— ha» db oer two po-itionsthrou. his. she eyanat 400 ad gt last #650, She is worth 88 O 
and ongnt to have it, bu’ se registered Will probally S @ old auply, course 
Inte thi« year, is withour d MISAPPREHENSION atthe Bub «ff but the Ny dent 
fea ed she would not come fort! at,a das te wos tha hurry engayed au uferior teacher patherthan wait for 
corres onde ec», He writes now that he regrets th s and put more cor fidence intsrext time. We do not 
recommend tracers promisruously. We fina out whether they will fit #1d whe her they will go - 
before We lecommend them, aud we try to make sure no need BE... FEAR 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
211 Wabash Ave... Chicago, IIL. 


Over 1300 positions filled, GOOD OPENINGS NOW FOR FALL AVD WINTER TERMS. 
Catalogue free. © J. ALBEKT Manager. 


New Enyland Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Maas. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England. and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as dung the current year. ian 

This Bureau has pluced in a New England 
City. for the current year, four teachers, — two 
men, as Principals of Grammar Schools, and 
two ladies, — one as Principal of a Primary 
School and the «ther as a teacher of blocution 
and Physical Culture, at an aggregate of $5500. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circu/ars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT ©. & CU., Proprictors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FUR WO. PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl. 70 Fifth Ave., 106 Wabash Ave., | 871 Main Street, 12014 So.Spring St.,; 131 Thir 
Boston, Maas. | Now York, | Chicago, Tl Hartford, Conn. | | tee. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


and CLIICAG®, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. ce" SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business ( ffices : 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 
Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. ¥. FOSTER, Mgr. 


50 Bromfield St., KOSTON, 
GET PLACES FOR TEACBERS, 


KERR & HUYSSOON | 


perd on resu ts, 
3161 Positions Filled. Aggregate *alaries, $2 053 600. 


Union School Bureau | American Schoo’ Bureau, | 2 W 14th St, New York. 


262 Waba-h Avenue, ¢( hicago, differs 
S, R. WINCHELL’S TEACERS AGENCY, natertal y mothers I) Beers the cooper- 
atlonofth se whoemploy teachers procures teachers for p sitions, positions for teachers It ser ks 
affer and solicit. the t of the best teach-is, aud cccepts no others It ain sto be Da'ional reg- 
istry of ali the best teachers as well ass professors, aid principa s, so that schools in apy 
part of the country seeking for the best eaueated taleut may use the Agency asa directory. It accepts no 
registration fee from teacvuers, except twenty cents for correspondence — Lt does not notify teachers of va- 
ca. ces, vor ask them to apply for positions unless requested te do so by the beards. School boards are 
invited to consult it with utexpense. The usual comm ssion is charged fo teachers whose names are reg- 
istered, when they are sele ted fora position throuch the ald ef the Agency Applications from teachers 
shou'd be aceompan ec by 10 cents in stamps, witb full *tatement of educaior, experience and the 
+ lary wanted, also a photograph and testimoulal. ip repiy au evr liment blank will be seut or the 
vapers apd photograph returped. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions, ©. RUGG LES & CO. Soe) 


and those wishing a change at 
ap increased salary. should 227 Vine Street. CINCINNATI, 


VERY TEACHER 
SCHOOL OFFICER 


NEEDS ONE OF THE 


XPRESS 
DUPLICATORS. 


We are giving them away to any one who will send us a sufficient 
number of new subscribers to the JouRNAL OF Epucation. For description 
of this useful article see advertisement io another column. 
We will send you one of the small sized Duplicators (price $3 75). by express. in return 
for three (3) new subscriptions to the Fournal of Education; or. one of the large-sized 
Duplicators (price $6.00) for five (5) new subscriptions to the F urna. 
A little effort on your part,—and not as much as you may think for, either,—will secure 
one of these machines. 
All orders must be addressed : 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

3 SoMERsET StT., Boston, Mass, 


SCHERMERHORY & C@., 
8 East 14th 
NEW YORK, 


TISERS please mentien this Journal. 
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JUST RRADY: 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR AMERICAN READERS. 


By THomas WentTWorTH Hicainson, author of “ Young Folks’ History 
of the United States, etc., and Epwarp CHANNING, Assistant Professor 
of History in Harvard University. With 77 Illustrations, six colored 
Maps, Bibliography, a Chronological Table of Contents, and Index, 


12mo. Pp. xxxii-334. Teachers’ price, $1.20. 


“The name, ‘ English History for American Readers,’ which suggests the key note of this book, is based 
on the simple fact that it is not the practice of American Readers, old or young, to give to English history 
more than a very limited portion of their hours of study. . . . It seems clear that such reacers will use 
their time to the best advantage if they devote it mainly to those events in English annals which have 
had the most direct influence on the history and institutions of our own land. The authors of this 
book have, ther+fore, bo dly ventured to modify in their parrative the accustomed scale of proportion; 
while it oas been their wish, in the treatment of every detail, to accept the best result of modern English 
investigation, and especially to avoid all unfair or ove sided judgment.”—Eaxtract from Preface. 

1G Our Classified Catalogue of School Books, covering works in all branches of Education, sent 


to any address, upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO,, Publishers, 
By Note -- Not by Rote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the ** NORWAL MUSIC COURSE” 
by JOHN W. TurTs and H. EK. Hour. 


* Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, . . aud obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.’”’—Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Pubiications for school use. ' 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Street, 


{5 East Sixteenth 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


Evolution of An Empire. 


Brief History of Germany. 60 ote. intro. price. 


Who? When? What? 


Literature, etc., 1250—1850.. . . 50 ote. 
WILLIAM BEV. HARBISON, 


School Supplies, all kinds.| °° Sew vouK. 


Make the Body the Servant of the Mind. 


Physical Culture. 


Every school some day wil! adopt Physical Culture 
All teachers should post themselves. 


THE BEST BOOK IS 


MANUAL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


By ANTON LEIBOLD, 
Phusical Director of Public Schools, Columbus, O. 


Bound in stiff paper cover. Price 65 cents. 
Address: 
SPAHR & GLENN, 
PRINTERS’ HOUSE, 
Columbus, 


Box A L, 


Publishers. 


TWO NEW TEXT- BOOKS. 


ADVANCED ARITHMETIC, For Grammar Grades. By Wm. M. PECK, autbor of 
‘*Our New Arithmetic.’’ 12mo. Cloth. ix.-+ 246 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Presents a method of arrangement on a thoroughly practical basis, eminently fitting it for securing 
the best and largest results. 
GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF OBJECT DRAWING. By Hosartr B. JAcops and 
AvuGusTA L. BROWER. No. 7: Light and Shade. Price, per doz. $1.80. 
Catalogues on app.ication. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East {4th St., New York. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Four Hundred Students. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 

Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 

practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
ee Fall Term opens October 1ith. Address for Llustrated Catalogue. 

HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, 8ec’y, 

Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


cow 


Paper Folding and Cutting. 


The Prang Educational Company have now ready a teacher’s hand- 
book of Paper Folding and Cutting, by KATHERINE M. BALL of Chicago, especially adapt- 
ed to Kindergartens and Public Schools. 


Miss Ball’s wide experience in the school room, the originality of her ideas in regard to 
the construction of plane geometric figures, and the clear and practical way in which she 
es descriptions and directions, make the little book one of great interest and value to all 

indergartners and progressive school teachers. 


Price, 25 cents by mail. 
Orders will be promptly filled by 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 47 East Tenth St., New York. 
151 Wabash Awe., Chicago. 


BOOKS AND AIDS 
IN TEACHING. 


“ Where shall I get them!” Booksellers do not k-ep them, but they are our specialty. 
We have the largest stock of these books of all publishers fully described in two new catalogues : 


(1) OUR OWN PUBLICATIONS, 


Comprising over 300 standard books and helps. 


(2) COLUMBIAN CATALOGUE, 


Comprising concise descriptions of all books and aids in teaching, 
over 1200 in number. 


With these catalogues one can buy about as satisfactorily as if in our store. Over 20,000 pleased 
customers on our books during the past two years. Remember that we are headquarters for every 
thing relating to “ teaching.”” Do you take any of oar periodicals? 


The School Journal. Weekly. $2.50 a year. 
Primary School Journal. Monthly. $1.00 a year. 
The Teachers’ Institute. Monthly. $100 a year. 
Educational Foundations. Monthly. $1.00 a year. 
Our Times. (CurRENT EVENTS.) 30 cents a year. 


Samples of all, 25 cts. ; of any one, free. 


SPE CIAL OFFER For 25 cts. and mention of this 

e advertisement, we will send our 

two catalogues, and our new book, 

“Great Nations of the World,” 

with latest portraits of leading kings and queens. (Price, 50 cents.) Invaluable to any and every 
teacher in teaching Current History, or Geography and History. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., NEW YORK. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the and at lowest pri- 

ogues on application. 
a or 00 

eeaceniees 144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 
43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., ete. 
H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s Hew to Write Letters. 
Westianke’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Waps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


Primary School Teachers 
Will find the right kind of 
Motion Songs of great service. 


CHEERFUL ECHOES 
AND 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS, 


By Mrs. LovuIsk POLLOCK, 
Principal of National Kindergarten Normal Jnstitute 
of Washington, D. C., 
contain each 70 songs, many of them to be sung at 
the children’s desks, 
Price, . 50 cents. 
For sale at this office, or by the publishers, 
DE WOLFE, FISKE, & CO, 
385 Washington 8t., Boston. 


PROSE DICTATION EXERCISES 
from the Knglish Classies, With Hints on 
Puvctuation and Parsing. By mail, 30 cents. 
(Ready August 15.) 

Common Works Difficult to Spell, 
A graded list of 3500 words, Adopted by the 

best schools and business colleges. By mall, 24 cts. 

JAS. H, PENNIMAN, 4322 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


SCHOOL PENS 


LONDON. 


PERRY 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 


Sole Agents, NEW YORK. 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 


Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


DAY SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


SONCS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
by G. F. JUNKERMANN, Supt. of Music in Cincin- 
pati Public Schools. in two Parts. Price of each 
Part, 10 cents. 
FIRST YEARS IN SONC LAND. 

By GrEo. F. Root. The most simple, progressive, 
and complete elementary system of Music for Day 
Schools ever published. Price, 50 cents. 

DAINTY SONCS FOR LITTLE LADS 

AND LASSES. 

For use in the Kindergarten, School. and Home. By 
JAM¥FS R. MuRRAY. A brig't little book of songs 
for little singers, with good words and taking 
music, on subjects especially interesti: g to little 
folks. Price, 35 cents. 


JUVENILE CLASS AND CONCERT. 

For Young People’s ‘Singing Classes and Day Schools. 
By H. H. MCGRANAHAN and W A. LAFFFRTY. A 
book by experienced and practical teachers, con- 
taining a complete and carefully graded course of 
instruction, and a large variety of new and choice 
Songs, Duets, Trios, Dialogues, Motion Songs, 
Glees Price, $1.00. 

REPERTOIRE. 

A collection of high grade Songs, selected, composed 
and arranged by Dr GEORGE F. Root. Consisting 
of Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets, Glees, Part Songs, 
Choruses, Hymns, and Anthems, for the use of 
High Schools. advanced Singing Classes, and 
Choral Societies. Price, $1.00. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, Cincinnati, 0. 


Agents Wanted. 
$750 a Year and All Expenses. 


We want a few more General Agents totrave' and 
appoint agents on our new publications Full partic. 
ulars givenon application. If you apply please send 
references, and state business experience, age, and 
serd photograph. If you cannot travel, write us for 
terms to local canvassers. Address 

STANTON PUB, CO., 643 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 

can have 


Will $500 Help You Out? asses: 


offer you the Sole Agency for an article that is 
Wanted in Every Home and Indi-pensable 
in Every Office, somethirg that aT 
SEIG&T. Other articles sell rapidly at Denble 
the Price, though met answering the purpose 
half so well, You can mxuke from 8500 to $700 
in three months, introducing it. after which it will 
bring A Steady, Liberal Income, if pioperly at- 
tended to. Ladies do as well as men in town or coun: 
try. Don’t Miss this Chance. Write at once to 
J. W. JONES, Manager, Springfield, Ohio. 


Pennewill’s Daily and Monthly 
REPORT BOOK. 
The best school register out. Rverything combined 

in one book. Suitable for all schools, graded or un- 

graded. But one needed in a building of 16 rooms. 

Bound in cloth and leather. Write for sample pages, 

or send 25 cents for trial book, lasting one month. 

Address F G. PENNEWILL, 
319 North Third St., St. Joseph, Mo 


SCHOOLKEEPING: How To Do It. 


By ORCUTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It wiil 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 

estions on teaching, management, and discipline, 

wn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB CO., 3 Somersot &t.. Boston, 


Clearance Sale of Books. 


We have on hand a small stock of bonks that we 
want to dispose of immediately to make room for 
our own publications. 

The books are bargains at the prices named. 


If so. you 


Pub’s Our 
Price. Price 
Wordsworth’s Poems. Half russia. $100 50 
Scott’s Marmion. 100 50 
Burns’ Poems. 1.00 50 
Kirke White—Southey. “ 1.00 .50 
Goldsmith’s Pcems. 100 .50 
Keats’ Poems “6 1.00 .50 
Suplée’s Trench on Words. Cloth. 1.25 .75 
Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella. 2v.cl. 250 1.00 
The Pleasures of Life— Lubbock. Al) 
The Dictionary of Kd’ct’l Instruction Cl 125 50 
Three Pronunciations of Latin—Fisher. Cl. .60 25 
Free Schools of the U.S —Adams. Cl. 1.50 100 
Rand McNally Stand. Atlas of the World. 450 1.50 
Seguin on Education. Cl. 25 
Note Book—U.8. History. Paper, 50 
Brown’s Correspondence and Manual of 
New York Question Book. ° ‘ 250 100 
Busy Work for Primary Schools. Per box, .40 —_.20 
Manual! of Physical Culture for Public 
Schools—Liebold. ° ,60 40 


Books sent by mail postpaid. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


A CARD. 


We would tender our grateful acknowledgements 
to our numerous friends for their expressed confi- 
dence and liberal patronage. No pains will be spared 
to merit a continuance of their favors, We have a 
long and constantly increasing list of excellent can- 
didates for every grade of school from the kindergar - 
ten to the college, whom we shall be glad to intro- 
duce to our patrons. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Superior Workmanship .°. 
Old Instruments taken in exchange. Write for 


Established in 1851. 
Great 


Durability Easy Terms. 


Catalogues and full information. 


170 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 


